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mtgMj^ve  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fhte.  If  he  retolvet  to  verdure  upon  the  dangerout 
precipice  qf  teUiy  unbiaited  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-jneUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  teUt  the  erimct 
Mpon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  {f  he  telle  them  of  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mo6 
attaekt  him  with  tlander.  But  {f  he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  may  go  on/earleee. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


1872  AT  HOME. 

The  strictly  political  history  of  1872  is  comparatively 
unimportant ;  but  the  social  events  that  are  the  main¬ 
springs  of  political  action  are  very  notewoi’thy,  and  yet 
more  noteworthy  are  the  social  hints  and  promises  from 
which  the  political  history  of  the  future  may,  with  some 
probability,  be  forecast.  With  the  passing  of  the  Ballot 
Bill  may  almost  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  long 
feud  between  the  older  sort  of  Conservatism  and  the 
Whiggism  that  gained  new  life  some  forty  years  ago  by 
appropriating  several  portions  of  the  Radical  programme 
then  in  vogue ;  and,  though  party  animus  was  nearly  as 
keen  as  ever  in  the  discussions  over  both  the  Ballot  Bill 
arid  the  other  great  legislative  exploit  of  the  year,  the 
Licensing  Bill,  the  frivolity  of  mere  party  tactics  has 
rarely  been  shown  more  conspicuously  than  in  these 
discussions.  Parties  and  party  warfare,  of  course,  there 
will  continue  to  be ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  experience 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  yet  more  from  the 
varying  aspect  of  opinion  in  the  community  at  large, 
that  there  must  soon  be  a  re-arrangement  of  parties,  and 
that  the  real  scope  of  party  warfare  can  no  longer  be 
limited  to  the  almost  family  quarrels  of  hereditary  place¬ 
holders  who,  though  they  may  call  themselves  Whigs 
and  Tories,  differ  from  one  another  far  less  than  they 
jointly  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  self-appointed  spokesmen.  Even 
in  the  strife  over  the  Ballot  Bill  it  was  plainly 
shown  that  the  true  ground  of  dispute  was  whether  the 
people  should  bo  allowed  to  act  freely  according  to  their 
own  judgment  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
or  whether  they  should  continue  to  follow  the  lead  of 
their  landlords  and  employers ;  and  if,  in  one  sense,  the 
Ballot  Act  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  old-fashioned 
partisanship,  in  another  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
partisanship  of  the  future.  Glass-divisions  are  certainly 
not  greater  now  than  they  have  been  in  former  times  ; 
but  whereas  till  recently  one  class  or  one  set  of  classes 
alone  has  had  much  legislative  power,  and  the  inferior 
classes  have  been  altogether  out  of  court,  these  inferior 
classes  are  now  claiming  their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  henceforth  the  strife 
will  be  between  them  and  the  classes  endowed  with 
time-honoured  privileges.  The  Ballot  Act,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  real  use,  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  number  of 
other  and  far  more  sweeping  reforms.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  electoral  mtichinery  will,  we  hope,  be  com¬ 
pletely  readjusted  and  even  greatly  expanded  before 
long.  Perhaps  property  qualification  will,  for  some 
time  to  come,  remain  the  test  of  fitness  for  the 
Parliamentary  franchise ;  but,  if  so,  it  must  evidently 
be  so  far  improved  as  to  give  to  all  who  possess 
this  qualification  an  equal  share  of  political  power. 
The  assimilation  of  the  “county  to  the  borough  fran¬ 
chise,  the  rectification  of  the  lodger  franchise,  the 
adoption  of  an  efficient  method  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
women  to  the  same  electoral  functions  as  are  possessed 
by  men,  are  among  the  purely  political  questions  that 


will  have  most  promptly  to  be  solved.  After  that,  and 
we  hope  not  so  very  long  after,  we  shall  have  to  settle 
whether  the  property  qualification  is  a  proper  test,  or 
whether  household  suffrage  shall  not  be  replaced  by 
universal  suffrage.  Concurrently  with  the.se  questions, 
and  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  some  of  them,  other 
questions  of  course  will  be  forced  to  a  solution.  Lust 
year’s  somewhat  premature  agitations  for  a  revision  of 
the  powers  of  the  Crown,  and  for  reform,  more  or  less 
sweeping,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  have  been  repeated  but 
feebly  in  the  year  that  is  now  passing ;  but  these  are 
topics  that  cannot  be  very  much  longer  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  if  they  seem  to  have  been  lately  half- 
forgotten,  it  is  only  because  in  other  ways  Feudalism 
has  been  seriously  assailed  and  the  progress  of  true 
Republicanism  has  been  greatly  aided. 

Beyond  all  dispute  the  most  important,  because  it  is’ 
the  newest  and  most  comprehensive,  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  year  is  the  farm-labonrors’  agitation,  as  it 
!  is  called.  The  beginning  and  growth  of  this  move¬ 
ment  are  more  remarkable  than  anything  else  that  has 
happened,  for  some  years  past,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were 
yet  only  at  its  commencement.  Hodge  has  outstripped 
the  counsel  of  his  most  enthusiastic  friends,  and  falsified 
all  the  anticipations  of  his  masters,  by  his  bold  and 
persistent  action.  He  has  shown  himself  able  not  only 
to  ask  for  better  wages,  but  to  insist  on  obtaining  them ; 
and,  though  his  political  economy  is  still  rather  rudi¬ 
mentary,  he  has  given  evidence  of,  at  any  rate,  so  much 
appreciation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  to  see 
the  importance  of  thinning  the  population  in  the  low- 
waged  districts,  in  order  that  thereby  the  scale  of  pay 
may  be  increased,  and  that  he  may  also  derive  immediate 
benefit  by  emigrating  to  the  neighljourhoods  in  which  the 
best  price  is  to  be  obtained  for  his  work.  The  unusual 
demands  for  more  workmen  in  the  mining  and  iron  trades 
have,  of  course,  been  luckily  very  beneficial  to  him,  and 
there  is  some  risk  of  his  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
this  accidental  advantage.  If  the  new  trades  to  which  ho 
has  betaken  himself  should  soon  find  it  necessary  to  di.s- 
pense  with  their  less  efficient  hands,  it  is  very  likely— and 
this  would  be  no  disgrace  to  him— that  he  would  be  the 
first  to  be  discharged.  But  even  in  that  case  ho  would 
have  learnt  much  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  in 
any  work  he  took  in  hand,  and  would  bo  especially 
useful  if,  having  successfully  migrated  from  one  English 
county  to  another,  he  chose  to  emigrate  from  England 
to  the  New  World  or  Australia.  have  no  faith  in 

emigration  as  a  lasting  remedy,  or  even  a  satisfactory 
palliative,  of  over-population  and  its  attendant  dis'isters 
in  the  degradation  of  the  labourer  and  the  accumulation 
of  profits  in  the  hands  of  his  employer  or  his  employer’s 
landlord ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  useful  as  a  temporary 
expedient  in  a  case  like  this.  At  any  rate,  the  farm- 
labourers  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  unlearn 
the  lessons  of  self-help  which  they  have  acquired 
so  speedily,  or  to  turn  back  from  the  independent 
course  on  which,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  they 
have  entered.  These  are  not  times  in  which  the 
working  classes  are  likely  to  surrender  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  have  learnt  that  they  can  acquire 
by  combination.  If  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  haim 
Labourers’  Union  had  not  thrown  all  other  etploits 
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of  trade-nnionism  into  the  shade,  these  other  exploits 
during  the  present  year  would  have  att  acted  and 
deserved  every  one’s  attention.  The  recent  failure  of  the 
London  gas-stokers’  strike  has  shown  that  mere  com¬ 
bination  among  workmen  is  not  in  itself  a  force  suflieient 
for  the  discomfiture  of  their  masters  ;  but  in  nearly  every 
other  recent  strike  we  have  seen  that  the  men  can  obtain 
from  their  employers  almost  any  reasonable  terms  that 
they  choose  to  demand.  If  this  continues,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  strength  the  w’orking  classes  are  gaining. 
United  and  well-informed  they  could  easily  make  them¬ 
selves  the  strongest  power  in  the  country.  The  present 
year  has  not  given  much  evidence  of  their  advance  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  self-control,  but  we  must  hope  that  know¬ 
ledge  will  come  with  power.  Perhaps  the  best  use  of 
wisdom  they  have  lately  gpven  is  in  their  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  towards  the  farm-labourers.  Really  the  workmen 
in  the  towns  and  the  workmen  in  the  country  are 
fighting  the  same  battle.  But  there  are  ancient  and 
obvious  grounds  of  jealousy  between  them,  and  the  town 
labourers  show'  some  self-restraint  in  assisting,  as  they 
have  done,  the  country  labourers  in  their  efforts  to  rise 
to  the  same  level  of  comfort  and  political  power.  If  the 
union  continues,  it  will  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the 
country,  and  the  farm-labourers  can  render  to  the 
townsmen  even  more  assistance  than  they  receive  from 
them.  Their  rising  has  given  a  new  and  great  impetus 
to  several  movements  that  are  essential  to  the  national 
well-being.  We  hardly  need  now  repeat  what  has  been 
said  in  these  columns  more  fully  than  would  here  be 
possible  as  to  the  important  connection  between  this 
rising  and  nearly  every  section  of  the  Radical  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  land  tenure,  and  especially  at  our  present  iniqui¬ 
tous  game  laws  ;  and  it  promises  to  give  the  final  blow 
to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  has  long  out¬ 
lived  all  excuse  for  its  maintenance. 

Whether  the  disestablishment  of  the  existing  State 
Church  will  cause  any  immediate  improvement  in  the 
religious  temper  of  the  nation  is  uncertain,  but  there 
are  signs  that  this  temper  is  improving  steadily,  if  slowly. 
Liberal  opinion  is  spreading,  and  the  ground  is  being 
prepared  for  it  by  the  apathy  of  thousands  who  do  not 
at  present  trouble  themselves  veir  much  about  it.  It  is 
something  to  see  those  who  were  mrmerly  devout  church¬ 
goers  and  chapel-goers  growing  weary  of  those  monoto- 
nou8pursuit8,and  needing  the  artificial  stimulus  of  Church 
Congresses,  Diocesan  Synods,  Archiepiscopal  and  Epis¬ 
copal  Charges  of  unrivalled  length,  great  “  days  of  in¬ 
tercession,”  and  the  like.  It  may  be  that  good  is  coming 
out  of  the  wearisome  theological  strife  that  is  being 
waged  in  most  of  our  school-boards ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  Birmingham  Education  League  is  gaining  much 
fresh  support  in  its  very  praiseworthy  efforts  for  a  repeal 
of  Mr  Forster’s  25th  clause.  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
great  things  to  bo  fought  for  is  compulsory  secular  edu¬ 
cation.  That  gained,  we  may  confidently  hope  for  the 
rapid  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  with  freedom 
from  theological  thraldom  will  surely  come  freedom 
from  many  other  wearisome  relics  of  the  dark  ages. 

That  Mr  Gladstone  is  the  statesman  to  help  ns  on  to 
this  can  hardly  be  supposed ;  though  it  is  probable  that, 
if  he  could  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  grapple  even  par¬ 
tially  with  the  religious  diflSculty,  it  would  add  much  to 
his  declining  popularity.  He  has  contrived  to  remain 
in  power  during  yet  another  year  ;  but  that  is  nearly  all 
he  and  his  Government  have  done.  The  Ballot  Act  was 
passed  by  them  as  a  mere  party  move.  Their  Licensing 
Act  w'as  a  clumsy  cpmpromise  between  the  teetotallers 
and  the  publicans,  which  will  have  to  be  very  greatly 
amended  before  long.  In  nothing  else  have  they  pros¬ 
pered  much,  though  in  most  respects  the  fates  have  been 
kind  to  them,  and  most  notably  of  all  in  the  case  of  the 
Washington  Treaty.  It  will  always  be  matter  for 
regret  that,  both  in  its  inception  and  in  its  later  handling, 
that  treaty  was  not  made  a  worthier  precedent  for  thegreat 
principle  of  international  arbitration  ;  but,  faulty  as  it  is, 
it  is  very  much  better  than  nothing,  and  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  many  as,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
almost  the  chief  political  event  of  1872. 


MR  GLADSTONE  ON  RELIGION. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  had  not  been  a  politician  he  would 
have  been  a  piiest;  had  he  not  been  destined  to  be 
premier,  he  might  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
His  first  book  showed  the  twofold  tendency  of  his  mind  : 
it  was  a  defence  of  the  Church  as  a  political  institution. 
Since  that  time,  Mr  Gladstone  has  travelled  far  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  his  youthful  opinions  are  now  represented  by 
his  political  enemies ;  but  in  religion  he  has  remained 
stationarj',  or,  if  he  has  moved  at  all,  it  has  not  been 
further  than  Ecce  Homo.  The  pietistic  side  of  the 
Church  has  retained  its  hold  on  him,  and  whatever  praise 
or  bitter  censure  he  may  have  received  on  account  of  hia 
transformation  in  politics,  there  has  been  no  room  for 
either  reward  or  punishment  in  respect  of  his  creed. 
Where  be  was  in  the  beginning,  there  he  remains,  and  ho¬ 
is  not  now  likely  to  move  out  of  the  spot.  We  have  no¬ 
doubt  most  Liberals  would  furnish  a  ready  solution.  They 
would  say  the  Liberal  creed  is  so  just  and  right  that  a 
man  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  talent  could  not  fail  to  agree  with 
it,  once  the  disturbing  influence  of  early  prejudice  was 
removed  by  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
say,  his  religion  was  as  manifestly  true  as  his  first  political 
creed  was  false,  and  length  of  years  has  served  only  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  impressions  of  his  youth. 
An  orthodox  Tory  would  probably  explain  Mr  Gladstone’^ 
political  conversion  in  a  different  manner,  but  one  equally 
satisfactory  to  himself, — that  our  worthy  premier  saw  no 
hope  of  rising  to  place  among  the  crowd  of  colossal  intel¬ 
lects  on  the  Tory  front  bench,  and,  like  a  sharp,  but  not 
very  noble,  man,  he  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  easily 
became  leader  of  the  Liberal  pigmies.  As  to  Mr  Gladstone’s 
stedfastness  in  religion,  our  inveterate  Tory  would  urge- 
that  there  is  nothing  to  require  an  explanation,  that  it  is 
man’s  nature  to  remain  where  he  is,  and  that,  bad  as  Mr 
Gladstone  is,  he  has  ^a  wholesome  dread  of  becoming  a 
renegade  in  religion  and  losing  his  soul. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  party  explanation  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  career  is  not  sound.  We  prefer  to  believe  that 
his  movement  in  politics,  and  his  standing  still  super  an^ 
tiquas  vias  in  religion,  are  both  due  to  the  same  causes, 
and  that,  had  he  been  cast  in  a  different  society,  he  might 
have  reversed  the  result;  he  might  have  remained  a  politi¬ 
cal  Tory  and  become  a  religious  revolutionist.  It  is  curious 
to  find  in  Mr  Gladstone  a  strong  assertion  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  belief — that  is,  ought  to  get  to  heaven 
for  right  belief,  and  be  burned  in  hell  for  wrong  or  no 
belief ;  because  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  ought  not 
to  be  held  responsible  for  his  beliefs,  it  is  Mr  Gladstone. 
That  notion,  when  it  is  not  simply  used  as  a  scarecrow 
by  interested  persons  to  work  on  the  fears  and  cowardice 
of  human  nature,  rests  on  the  somewhat  exalted  ideal  of 
what  we  may  call  the  wise  man, — one  whose  judgment  is 
based  only  upon  sound  evidence,  and  is  free  from  all 
bias  and  perturbation  of  the  desires.  Wherever  that 
ideal  may  be  found,  the  man  in  whom  intellect  is  sove¬ 
reign,  and  the  passions  are  hushed  in  its  presence,  it 
certainly  is  not  in  Mr  Gladstone.  Had  it  been  so,  he 
never  would  have  been  the  man  he  is,  nor  where  he  is. 
The  most  obvious  trait  of  his  character  is  that  his  intellect 
follows  and  does  not  lead,  that  it  is  the  hunable  minister 
of  his  more  imperious  emotional  nature.  His  casuistical 
tendency  is  marked  even  to  a  fault,  and  the  chief  work 
of  his  understanding  is  to  justify  the  movements  that 
derive  their  impulse  from  a  very  different  quarter.  Even 
in  his  most  argumentative  passages  he  appears  rather  as 
a  man  whose  ingenuity  is  capable  of  leading  you  any¬ 
where  than  as  the  helpless  victim  of  “  pure  reason, 
is  dragged  irresistibly  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that 
he  wishes  to  take.  His  temperament  is  essentially  ora¬ 
torical,  he  is  receptive  and  sympathetic,  and  his  high^t 
work  is  to  throw  back  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  what  he 
has  imbibed  from  his  hearers.  It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  remain  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  feelings  of  his  age  ;  his  nature  is  to 
obey  the  most  attractive  impulse  of  his  time,  and  follo  w 
it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  neophyte.  ^  He  is  not  an 
original  thinker  like  Cobden.  Even  his  highest  trii  mph, 
his  fiscal  policy,  was  in  him  but  a  reverberation  to  the 
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strongest  and  best  political  note  of  his  day.  Give  Mr 
Gladstone  a  definite  aim  to  accomplish,  and  no  one 
is  more  fertile  in  expedient  or  rich  in  the  resources 
of  oratory  to  prove  that  every  good  man  must  accept 
that  end  and  work  towards  it ;  but  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  single  new  political  idea  that  will  be  put  to  his  credit 
by  the  next  generation. 

Some  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  most  obvious  defects  as  a 
party  leader  may  be  traced  to  his  strong  piety.  More 
than  once  on  a  critical  occasion  his  party  has  been 
amazed  at  the  strange  pertinacity  with  which  he  would 
adhere  to  a  motion  or  an  amendment  involving  no 
political  principle,  but  owing  to  circumstances  extremely 
distasteful  to  a  larger  or  smaller  section  of  his  followers. 
At  such  times  he  is  freely  accused  of  bad  temper,  over¬ 
bearing  and  imperious  disposition,  and  similar  dis¬ 
agreeable  things,  but  we  believe  a  more  correct  expla* 
nation  may  be  found  in  his  well-known  habit  of  making 
up  his  mind  upon  his  knees.”  However  little  we  may 
admit  the  power  of  prayer  to  move  the  universe,  to  stop 
the  floodgates  of  heaven  or  to  open  them,  to  heal  a  sick 
prince  who  may  have  overeaten  himself,  or  to  smite 
our  enemies  who  are  coming  to  smite  us,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  powerful  influence  prayer 
has  upon  its  votaries.  A  prayer  may  be  regarded  as 
an  eloquent  and  pious  address  to  oneself,  to  which  ora¬ 
torical  people  may  be  supposed  to  be  prone,  and  by  which 
they  will  often  be  unduly  affected.  Every  man  is 
mirrored  in  his  prayers  as  in  his  speeches.  We  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  prayers  of  Cromwell  would  have 
been  as  different  from  those  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  the 
characters,  speeches,  and  acts  of  the  two  men.  Upon 
a  man  like  Cromwell  prayer  would  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  rivet  the  conclusions  that  his  calm  and  patient 
mind  would  have  reached  without  any  such  aid ;  but  to 
an  emotional  and  oratorical  genius  obedience  to  prayer 
simply  means  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  last  impulse 
that  affects  him  while  on  his  knees.  When  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  a  warmer 
feeling  or  more  obstinate  determination,  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  doubtless  imagines  that  he  has  received 
instructions  from  on  high,  and  that  any  deviation 
from  his  resolution  would  be  impiety.  Hence  the 
capricious  nature  of  so  many  of  his  pet  projects,  and  the 
mistaken  resolution,  regardless  of  friend  or  foe,  with 
which  he  adheres  to  them.  No  doubt,  even  if  he  never 
did  pray  at  all,  he  would  sometimes  act  on  the  last 
impulse,  and  sometimes  obstinately  stick  to  it,  but  he 
would  then  do  so  without  any  veil ;  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  true  nature  of  his  acts  ;  he  could  not 
throw  on  the  mandate  of  heaven  the  failure  that  arose 
from  rashness  and  obstinacy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Mr 
Gladstone  suffers  from  his  piety.  He  interpolates  between 
himself  and  his  acts  a  third  party  on  whom  he  fixes  the 
responsibility  of  disaster,  and  thus  escapes  the  necessity 
of  condemning  himself,  and  forfeits  the  chance  of  self- 
reformation. 

At  the  Liverpool  College,  last  Saturday,  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  delivered  a  speech  of  which  the  first  part  w  as  a 
warning  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  beware  lest  they 
should  be  found  to  have  failed  in  their  stewardship,  and 
the  second  half  was  a  warning  to  young  men  against 
**  the  extraordinary  and  boastful  manifestations  in  this 
age  of  ours  of  the  extremest  forms  of  unbelief.”  With 
a  curious  mixture  of  metaphor,  Mr  Gladstone  says  the 
disposition  is  “  to  deal  alike  with  root  and  branch,”  and 
”  to  snap  the  ties  .  .  .  that  lighten  the  struggles 

and  the  woes  of  life  by  the  hope  of  a  better  world.” 
This  is  an  imperfect  statement :  why  did  the  orator  not 
add,  ”  and  the  fears  of  a  worse  world  ?  ”  If  Mr  Gladstone 
were  an  Unitarian  we  could  understand  his  reticence, 
but  he  boasts  himself  as  being  among  the  ninety-nine 
Christians  out  of  every  hundred  who  are  not.  Now,  it 
is  generally  understood  that  the  number  of  lost  souls  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  saved ;  and  if  it  be  not  so, 
then  a  good  deal  of  missionary  zeal  is  singularly  out  of 
place.  We  should  not  care  to  accept  Burns  s  estimate 
that  ten  go  to  hell  for  every  one  that  goes  to  heaven ; 
but  upon  any  view  of  the  faith  which  whosoever  will  be 
saved  must  hold  fast,  a  very  large  number  of  the  human 


race  are  likely  to  find  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  never  to  have  been  born.  In  view  of  this  contin¬ 
gency,  a  benevolent  man,  we  should  think,  would  wil¬ 
lingly  fort'go  “  the  hope  of  a  better  world,”  if  he  could 
thei’eby  save  his  less  fortunate  fellow-sinners  from  eter¬ 
nal  torments.  But,  if  even  a  small  minority,  a  minute 
fraction,  were  to  land  in  the  place  ”  where  there  is 
weeping  and  \^iling  and  gnashing  of  teeth,”  we  should 
think  it  would  destroy  all  felicity  in  those  more  for¬ 
tunately  situated,  and  that  all  the  saints  would  unite  in 
a  prayer  for  the  annihilation  of  the  species,  rather  than 
that  the  smoke  of  their  brethren's  anguish  should  ascend 
for  ever  and  ever.  Hume  has  very  beautifully  said  that 
the  eternal  agony  of  a  single  soul  is  a  mr  greater 
calamity  than  the  slow  and  painful  extinction  of  all  the 
living  creatures  in  tens  of  thousands  of  planets  and  star- 
systems,  for  the  amount  of  pain  that  one  can  suffer  is 
ex  hypothesi  unlimited,  and  the  pain  of  quintillions  of 
living  beings,  however  vast,  has  still  a  limit.  It  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Mr  Gladstone's  mind  to  rest  on  the  roseate 
side,  the  best  for  oratorical  purposes,  to  warn  the  young 
men  against  a  system  that  took  away  the  hope  of  ever¬ 
lasting  capital  punishment. 

Apart  from  Mr  Gladstone’s  defective  statement  of  the 
relation  of  Dr  Strauss's  work  to  our  happiness  hero 
below,  there  is  little  in  what  he  said  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  any  one.  According  to  him  it  is  1,500  years  “  since 
the  great  controversies  of  Christendom  concerning  the 
deity  and  person  of  the  Redeemer  were,  after  a  long 
agony,  determined.”  Determined  by  whom,  and  for 
whom  ?  By  the  Greek  Church  ?  As  a  Protestant 
Mr  Gladstone  stands  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position. 
He  invites  the  young  men  to  rest  their  faith  on  the 
triumph  of  some  hot-headed  zealots  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  Every  one  knows  that  the  quarrellings  among  the 
Christians  of  that  age,  gently  called  by  Mr  Gladstone 
“a  long  agony,”  form  about  the  most  disgraceful 
chapter  in  religions  history.  If  there  is  nothing  better 
to  rest  upon  than  the  wisdom  of  the  theologians  of  tho 
fourth  century,  Mr  Gladstone  is.  indeed  pleading  a  lost 
cause.  His  disposition  is  manifest  to  rest  on  tradition 
and  authority,  but  he  went  rather  too  far  in  saying  that 
Paul  did  not  mean  his  converts  to  prove  all  things^ 
because  he  also  told  them  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  Evidently  Mr  Gladstone  thinks  there  are  some 
things  that  young  men  would  do  well  not  even  to  try 
to  prove,  their  solo  duty  and  safety  lying  in  swallow¬ 
ing  what  is  told  them  without  asking  any  questions. 
This  is  a  favourite  position  with  others  than  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone.  It  is  freedom  to  dispute  all  the  unimportant 
and  derivative  questions,  but  not  to  touch  the  essential 
and  fundamental  ones.  Now  if  Protestantism  means 
anything,  it  is  that  all  questions  are  open.  The  con¬ 
currence  of  Christendom  in  one  faith  is  a  great  fact, 
which  ought,  on  a  pWwd /ocie  examination,  to  have  its 
due  weight ;  were  it  not  overbalanced  by  the  success  of 
other  and  even  rival  religions  in  the  East,  it  would  be 
indeed  a  most  weighty  fact.  If  there  were  as  much 
agreement  all  the  world  over  as  to  the  number  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  tho  super-celestial  beings  as  there  is,  for 
example,  about  robbery  and  murder,  there  would  be  some 
ground  for  calling  on  young  men  to  show  strong  reasons 
for  rejecting  what  was  so  generally  held  to  be  true. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Christian  religion  is  only  one 
among  a  host  of  rivals  competing  for  the  votes  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  certainly  has  no  presumption  in  its  favour  that 
the  Roman  mythology  had  not  to  a  Roman  of  the 
Augustan  age,  or  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  had 
not  to  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  It  is  the  religion 
of  the  most  advanced  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
and  beyond  that  it  has  no  special  claim  to  distinction. 
The  illusion  to  which  Mr  Gladstone  appeals  is  strong, 
for  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  our  neighbours  as  all  tho 
world,  and  to  think  of  every  people  except  ourselves  as 
benighted,  foolish  nations  to  whom  nature  has  denied 
the  gpft  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  authority,  in  any 
tolerable  sense — namely,  as  the  unbiassed  agi^ment  of 
masses  of  competent  thinkers— is  so  weak  as  in  religion.^ 
The  Pope  might  claim  some,  if  we  had  never  heard  of 
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and  tbo  creation  of  new  charges  upon  the  common  parse 
of  the  neighbourhood — both  changes  of  very  sinister 
import  a!jce.  We  have  already,  on  several  occasional, 
directed  attention  to  the  way  in  which  oar  poor>law  ia 
gradually  becoming  an  instrament  for  the  demoralisation 
of  the  needy  classes  and  the  propagation  of  pauperism. 
A  philanthropy  which  is  not  only  unthinking,  bu*; 
which  confuses  hard-headedness  with  hard-heartedness  in 
the  case  of  others,  and  indulges  in  an  opposite  kind  of 
confusion  with  regard  to  itself,  has  usnrp^  the  principal 
place  in  the  public  councils.  The  warnings  of  economical 
science  are  either  unheeded,  or  the  self-sufficiency  of 
ignorance  is  stimulated  by  ecclesiastics  like  Archbishop 
Manning,  who  naturally  find  in  the  political  and  social 
dependence  of  the  masses  the  complement  to  that  system 
of  moral  and  religious  dependence  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Our  principal  hope  in  this 
direction  is  that  the  working  classes,  who  are  rising  into 
political  power,  will  discern  that  these  dona/eren/e«  of  their 
enemies  are  really  poisoned  gifts,  and  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  dependence,  by 
keeping  up  a  reserve  of  the  lowest  kind  of  labour  which 
comes  in  to  eat  up  any  extra  advantage  that  they  might 
gain,  and  by  encouraging  those  habits  of  our  people 
which  tend  to  a  redundancy  in  the  labour  market. 

With  regard  to  the  tendency  to  throw  new  charges 
on  the  rates,  there  is  nothing  which  has  been  so  prolific 
in  this  respect  as  the  half-realised  absurdity  which  is 
current  among  large  classes  of  the  community  that 
what  is  paid  for  by  the  State  is  paid,  not  by  everybody, 
but  by  nobody.  There  is  at  present  a  rage  for  having  every¬ 
thing  “  free.”  We  have  “ free ”  museums,  and  “free” 
libraries,  and  “  free  ”  bridges.  Elementary  education  is 
now  partly  “  free,”  and  we  are  promised  that  it  shall  be 
entirely  so.  ”  Free  ”  emigration  has  its  ardent  advo¬ 
cates.  There  is  a  school  of  Proudhonists  even  in 
England,  who  advocate  a  system  of  “free ”  loans.  The 
capital  of  the  people  is  to  be  taken  from  them  by  means 
of  taxation,  and  it  (or' such  part  of  it  as  remains  after 
expenses  of  collection  and  distribution  and  jobbery)  is  to 
be  lent  back  to  them  at  one-half  per  cent,  interest,  and 
this  is  to  bo  called  “  gratuitous  credit.”  Now,  what  wo 
wish  to  do  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  to  determine 
whether  any,  or,  if  any,  which  of  these  “  free  ”  systems  is 
expedient  in  the  general  interest  of  the  community,  but  to 
point  out  that  the  supposition  that  museums  and  libraries, 
emigration  and  education,  loans  of  capital  and  use  of  read¬ 
ing-rooms,  can  be  squeezed  out  of  an  abstraction  called  the 
State  is  a  gross  delusion.  Some  persons  must  pay  for 


as  none  of  those  suppositions  is  tenable,  we  cannot  even 
admit  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  faintest  presumption 
of  soundness.  In  science  alone,  of  the  departments  of 
liuman  knowledge,  is  there  any  well-grounded  presump¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  accredited  views  ;  and  the  reason  is  that 
science,  unlike  theology,  has  never  had  any  closed,  and 
few  settled,  questions,  and  that  nothing  is  advanced  for 
which  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  on  pain  of  its  being 
instantly  rejected.  But  even  in  science  there  are  few 
propositions  that  we  should  like  to  see  made  a  creed,  and 
none  that  should  be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  discus¬ 
sion.  We  need  not  say  that  all  the  favourable  presump¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  science  give  way  to  precisely  contrary 
presumptions  in  theology,  and  that  the  success  of  Chris- 
tianitv  has  been  due  far  more  to  a  relentless  use  of  the 
carnal  weapons  of  earthly  warfare  than,  to  any  spontaneous 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  character  or  the  message. 
We  believe  that  our  young  men  are  sharp  enough  to  see 
this,  and  that,  whether  they  accept  or  reject  Christianity, 
it  will  not  bo  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  on  the  enlightenment  and  discernment  of 
“  this  age  of  ours.” 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  question  which  was  so  ably  and  judiciously  raised 
by  Mr  Rathbone  last  Saturday  in  his  address  to  the 
Ilichmond-hill  Liberal  Club,  at  Liverpool,  is  one  that 
is  rapidly  assuming  a  foremost  place  among  the  political 
problems  of  the  day.  Local  government,  including  local 
taxation,  is  a  subject  which  for  many  reasons  any 
Government  would  be  anxious  to  avoid.  In  any  reform 
of  our  parochial  system  a  number  of  interests,  which 
have  grown  up  during  centuries,  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  a  re-adjustment  of  the  burthen  of  local 
taxation  the  process  of  equalisation  will  inevitably  result 
in  a  large  number  of  people  having  to  pay  more  than 
they  have  hitherto  paid ;  and  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  opposition  to  reform  of  those  who  lose  will  probably 
be  much  stronger  and  more  active  than  the  reform¬ 
ing  zeal  of  those  who  gain.  Neither  are  these  the  only 
difficulties  connected  with  this  thorny  problem.  In  his 
review  of  the  local  taxation  of  Liverpool  daring  the  last 
thirty  years,  Mr  Rathbone  quoted  figures  which  proved 
that  during  that  period  the  amount  raised  for  local  pur¬ 
poses  had  nearly  quadrupled  in  amount.  That  this 
increase  is  far  more  than  proportionate  to  the  growth  of 
Liverpool  in  wealth  and  population  is  proved  by  the 
rate  in  the  pound  having  risen  from  2s.  8^d.  to  4s.  5^d., 
while  tho  taxation  per  head  of  the  inhabitants  has  in¬ 
creased  from  7s.  4d.  to  11.  Ss.  3d.  During  the  same  period 
the  debt  of  Liverpool  has  grown  from  1,212,192^.  to 
4,363,070Z.  These  figures  undoubtedly  prove  not  only 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  local  taxation  of  Liverpool 
has  assumed  vaster  proportions,  and  that  the  burthen 
on  the  individual  ratepayers  has  become  much  heavier, 
but  also  that  the  produce  of  their  industry,  and  that 
of  future  ratepayers,  has  been  very  deeply  mortgaged. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  tho  picture  drawn  by  the 
member  for  Liverpool  is  more  or  less  true  of  other 
urban  parishes  than  the  one  he  represents. 

Wo  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  restrict  ourselves  to 
tho  consideration  of  the  total  amount  of  local  taxation 
and  tho  causes  of  its  growth.  It  may  very  easily  be  seen 
that  this  is  the  question  first  to  bo  settled.  Any  mere 
shifting  of  tho  burthen  can  but  ease  some  at  the  expense 
of  others ;  and,  although  we  would  not  depreciate  the 
importance  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  taxation,  the 
amount  to  be  raised  is  the  point  of  primary  importance. 
Nay,  it  may  very  well  happen  that  a  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tho  pressure  of  local  taxation,  though  desirable 
in  itself,  may  have  the  eflect  of  increasing  its  amount,  by 
making  tho  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  who  will  be  poor, 
less  careful  and  economical. 

The  principal  causes  of  tho  increase  of  local  taxation 
arc  the  laxity  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  poor-law 


WIVES  ANiJ  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

In  a  very  able  letter  that  we  published  last  week  the 
question  is  put  by  Captain  Maxse,  “  Why  are  wives  to 
be  left  out?  ”  If  the  suffrage  is  to  be  given  to  women, 
why  confine  it  to  spinsters  and  widows  ?  The  point 
here  raised  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  an 
answer  from  those  who  are  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
tho  suffrage,  even  “  upon  its  present  vicious  basis.”  As 
we  understand  it,  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  movement  is  to  remove  the  disqualifi- 
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cation  of  sex  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  so  that 
when  we  enumerate  the  classes  incapable  of  voting, 
“criminals,”  “lunatics,”  and  “children,”  we  may  be 
spared  the  humiliating  necessity  of  adding  “  women.” 
They  strive  to  relieve  women  from  the  stigma  of  belonging 
to  the  classes  that  are  considered  unfit  or  unworthy  of 
taking  part  in  the  government  of  their  country.  The 
object  is,  in  short,  that  no  woman  be  excluded  simply 
because  she  is  a  woman.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  Mr 
J  acob  Brigh  t*8  Bill  proceeds.  It  does  not  propose  to  alter  or 
vary  the  qualification  for  the  suflrage;  itdoes  notask  that 
the  franchise  shall  be  readjusted  in  order  to  admit  women ; 
but  it  simply  demands  that  when  a  woman  is  found 
possessed  of  the  rate-paying  or  other  qualification,  she 
shall  not  be  refused  a  vote  merely  on  the  ground  of  her 
sex.  It  is  the  simplicity,  or  narrowness  (if  you  will), 
of  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  that  constitutes  its  strength  and 
renders  its  success  inevitable.  The  Olohe  objected  to  the 
Bill  because  it  enfranchised  women-lodgers,  but  that  is 
precisely  one  of  its  salient  merits.  If  the  Tories  were  to 
succeed  in  destroying  the  lodger  franchise  for  women, 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  serious,  and  possibly  fatal, 
mutilation. 

There  is  always  strong  reason  to  suspect  an  argument 
like  that  of  Captain  Maxse’s,  that  we  are  wrong  in  doing 
wliat  we  do  because  we  don’t  do  something  else ;  and 
that  going  so  far  on  the  journey  is  little  short  of  a  crime 
unless  you  walk  the  whole  way.  Coming  from  him  the 
argumeut  is  perfectly  bond  fide,  although  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  gfenerally  expect  from  the  opponents  and 
obstructives  of  a  measure,  rather  than  from  its  friends. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  ought  to 
l>e  accepted  not  only  on  the  score  of  pi*actical  wisdom, 
but  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  We  conceive  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  it  indirectly  makes  on  the  first  admission  of  women 
to  the  franchise  is  salutary,  and  saves  the  movement  in 
this  country  from  the  difficulty  that  has  so  long  retarded 
its  progress  in  America.  The  limitation  is  not  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bill ;  it  already  exists,  and  the  Bill  is  only 
accommodated  to  it.  Captain  Maxse  writes  as  if  to  give 
a  partial  measure  of  justice  were  itself  an  injustice ;  but 
if  such  a  principle  were  adopted  political  progress  would 
be  impossible  except  by  revolutions. 

The  exclusion  of  married  women  from  the  suffrage 
would  not  be  long  maintained  if  spinsters  and  widows 
were  allowed  to  vote,  but  it  would  be  kept  up  long 
enough  to  give  them  a  preparatory  education,  so  that 
when  admitted  they  would  have  the  information  and 
public  spirit  necessary  to  prevent  their  influence  proving 
detrimental  to  the  nation.  If  women  were  once 
allowed  to  share  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  wives 
would  cease  to  look  upon  a  knowledge  of  politics  as 
something  foreign  to  them,  and  would  very  rapidly 
acquire  the  virtues  that  would  render  their  accession  a 
strength  to  the  State.  These  are  the  advantages  of  a 
gradual  procedure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  to 
Ix)  done  for  women  while  the  suffrage  exists  “  upon  its 
present  vicious  basis,”  then  the  day  of  their  political 
emancipation  is  far  distant.  On  whatever  basis  it 
may  from  time  to  time  be  adjusted,  it  will  probably 
be  considered  by  some  to  be  ”  vicious ;  ”  and  if  justice 
is  refused  to  those  women  to  whom  it  can  be  given, 
until  at  some  day  in  the  indefinite  future  it  can  be 
given  to  all  women,  then  the  agitation  for  woman 
snffrage  had  better  be  stopped.  We  should  quite  agree 
with  Captain  Maxse,  if  the  smaller  measure  of  justice 
were  to  prevent  the  larger ;  but  is  it  likely  that  the  women 
enfranchised  by  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  would  vote  against  an 
extension  of  the  snffrage  to  other  women  ?  We  believe 
that  a  partial  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  increase 
the  force  available  for  the  larger  scheme,  and  that  prac¬ 
tically  it  will  be  more  easy  to  get  the  whole  in  fractions 
than  if  it  is  refused  until  it  is  g;ot  altogether.  Also,  the 
logical  position  of  the  women  would  be  strengthened, 
just  as  it  was  enormously  by  giving  the  municipal 
franchise  to  unmarried  women  who  bad  the  ordinary 
qualification.  If  the  disqualification  of  sex  were  re¬ 
moved,  it  would  in  the  long  run  bo  impossible  to 
make  marriage  a  disability.  We  think  this  course 
in  every  way  the  most  expedient.  An  experiment 


would  be  instituted  on  a  sufficient  scale.  About  one- 
eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  electors  would  bo 
women,  and  this  would  give  them  an  appreciable,  but 
not  undue  weight,  in  most  elections.  The  habit  of 
voting  would  remove  all  the  sentimental  objections 
entertained  by  men,  and  prepare  them  for  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  their  wives.  These  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  dealing  with  one  thing  at  a  time.  Mr  Bright’s 
Bill  seeks  only  to  remove  sex  from  the  list  of  political 
incapacities ;  another  time  may  bo  taken  to  deal  with 
“  the  vicious  basis  ”  of  the  suffrage,  and  to  consider  the 
special  circumstances  of  married  women.  Meanwhile 
it  will  bo  triumph  enough  if  we  are  the  first  nation  to 
say  that  women  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  those 
political  rights  which  they  should  possess  as  human 
beings,  irrespective  of  gender. 

SCIENCE  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  volume 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Didectical  Society,  and 
professing  to  be  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Spiritualism  and  its  phasuomena  and  to 
report  thereupon.  We  spoke  of  this  book  at  the  time 
as  it  deserved,  and  other  critics  were  equally  outspoken 
with  ourselves.  We  had  consequently  hoped  to  hear  no 
more  of  the  matter.  But,  lortunately  or  unfortunately, 
the  volume  has  come  into  the  way  of  the  Times,  and  hai 
set  the  Ih'mes  thinking  very  profoundly  upon  the  whole 
subject.  Not  only  has  the  Times  read  the  report  from 
beginning  to  end, but  it  has  also  been  present  in  the  person 
of  its  representative  at  no  less  than  four  seances,  and  has 
had  lent  it  for  its  private  perusal  a  book  privately  printed  by 
a  noble  earl,  and  containing  accounts  that  range  through 
every  species  of  manifestation  from  prophesying  down¬ 
wards.  The  result  of  its  cogitations  is  the  conclusion, 
very  elaborately  expressed,  that  Spiritualism  is  a  Qordian 
knot  the  unravelling  of  which  competent  hands  roust 
undertake.  “  It  must  be  fairly  and  patiently  unravelled, 
and  not  cut  through.  The  slash  of  an  Alexandrian 
blade  has  been  tried  often  enough,  and  has  never  sufficed.^ 
Scientific  men  forget  that  in  the  matter  of  Spiritualism 
they  must  make  themselves  fools  that  they  may  become 
wise.”  We  are  in  short  to  remember  and  to  lay  to  heart 
Mr  G.  H.  Lewes’s  admirable  advice  that  we  “  should 
distinguish  between  facts  and  inferences  from  facts.” 
PhaBuomena  there  are  beyond  all  doubt.  Tables  kick 
and  jump  and  leap  about,  and  declare  themselves  animated 
by  the  spirits  of  our  departed  friends ;  and  the  Times, 
much  disturbed  at  what  it  has  seen  and  heard  of  such 
manifestations,  holds  that  it  is  our  duty  to  “  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  of  the  true  causes,  whatever  these  may  be.” 

Distinguishing,  as  the  Times  begs  us,  between  facts 
and  inferences  from  facts,  we  find  that  the  “  facts  ” 
upon  which  it  grounds  these  portentous  inferences  are 
threefold.  First,  there  is  the  volume  of  the  Dialectical 
Society’s  Committee,  upon  which  we  do  not  care  to 
again  express  our  opinion.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
wonderful  volume  privately  printed  by  a  noble  earl,  and 
in  which  are  circumstantially  related  things  more  “  mar¬ 
vellous  ”  than  any  contained  in  the  Dialectical  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  or  in  the  volumes  of  the  Spiritualisf. 
Before  the  title-page  of  this  precious  volume  is  placed 
“  the  attestation  of  fifty  respectable  witnesses.”  Among 
these  are  “  a  dowager  duchess  and  several  other  ladies 
of  rank,  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  a  nobleman,  a  baronet, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  several  officers  of  our  scientific 
and  other  corps,  a  merchant,  and  a  doctor.”  All  that  the 
Times  has  to  tell  us  of  this  book  is  that  the  accounts 
which  it  contains  are  very  marvellous.  We  have  no 
doubt  they  are.  But  we  altogether  decline  to  accept 
them  upon  the  attestation  of  a  dowager  duchess.  It 
seems  that  the  noble  earl  who  printed  the  volume  “  1  a^ 
lately  passed  beyond  the  House  of  Lords,”  and  wo  re¬ 
member  of  course  the  old  maxim  de  w  o/itin  ml  nisi 
honum.  But  that  an  earl,  or  even  that  a  dowager 
duchess,  should  believe  in  Spiritualism  is,  after  all,  n 
“  fact,”  the  only  possible  inference  from  which  is  that 
earls  and  dowager  duchesses  are  no  wiser  than  other 
people.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  view  of  the  Times, 
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which  if,  saj.  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  to-raorrow  to  pro-  which  are  at  direct  and  irreconcilable  variance  with  our 
fess  his  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  new  Zetetic  whole  theory  of  life.  Inquiry  into  it  is  consequently 
astronomy,  and  his  conviction  that  the  earth  is  not  idle,  and  involves  not  only  much  waste  of  valuable  time 
spherical  but  flat,  would  probably  hold  at  once  that  his  but  also  a  certain  amount  of  irritating  intercourse  with 
lordship’s  views  should  be  m^e  the  subject  of  a  a  number  of  people  whom  it  is,  perhaps,  charity  to 
thorough  and  practical  investigation,  and  that  the  task  describe  as  fools.  ^ 

of  examining  them  and  of  distinguishing  between  facts  It  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  science  to  waste  its  time 
and  inferences  from  facts  “  need  not  be  scorned  by  pro-  in  exposing  every  piece  of  folly  that  the  world  is 
lessors  or  other  learned  men,  by  Royal  or  other  learned  pestered  with.  It  is  its  duty  to  examine  that  alone  that 
societies.”  fits  in  with  recognised  truths  of  science.  That  the  souls 

We  prefer  to  deal  with  the  “facts”  to  which  the  departed  should  bold  communication  with  us 

representative  of  the  Times  deposes  as  having  come  medium  of  a  table  is  a  matter  of  which 

within  the  range  of  his  own  experience.  These  were  caii  take  no  cognisance.  An  Astronomer  Royal 

presented  to  him  at  four  consecutive  seames,  which  seem  ^o^’d  forget  his  duty  to  the  State  if  be  oflered  to 
to  have  been  much  of  the  ordinary  character.  At  one  demonstrate  to  “  Parallax  ”  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
of  those  a  chair  was  lifted  up  in  the  air,  and  thrown  down  Scientific  inen  owe  an  equal  duty  to  science,  and  must 
upon  the  table.  At  another  the  spirits  attempted  to  write  foi’get  it.  They  will  not  be  hurt  by  being  called 
a  name,  and  failed  signally.  “  The  first  and  last  letters  names,  and  compared  to  Moliere’s  physicians, 

were  correct,  but  the  rest  of  the  word  was  utterly  illegi-  must  boldly,  like  Profe^or  Huxley,  declare  that 

ble.”  At  another,  the  foul*th  of  the  set,  and  at  which  Spiritualism,  even  if  all  that  is  told  of  it  bo  true,  is  a 
Mr  Home  was  present,  things  took  place  which  were  with  which  science  has*  no  possible  concern, 

wonderful  indeed.  Tables  skipped  about,  accordions  good  of  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Spi- 

were  played,  and  **  we  ”  distinctly  felt  “  the  touch  of  a  ritualism^  would  be  the  Professor  argues — to  furnish 
large  thumb  and  finger.”  There  is,  however,  nothing  additional  argument  against  suicide.  “  Better  live  a 
new  in  all  this,  nor  does  the  representative  of  the  crossing  sweeper  than  die  and  be  made  to  talk  twaddle 
Times  appear  to  have  seen  anything  that  has  not  been  ^  medium  hired  at  a  guinea  a  seance.^* 
seen  by  other  people.  What  we  are  concerned  with  .  ^oe  true  spirit  in  which  to  meet  this  miserable 

is,  not  his  “facts,”  but  the  inference  which  he  draws  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Times 

from  them  that  scientific  men  ought  to  investigate  if  ®  duty  of  science  to  society  to  expose  a  falsehood 

Spiritualism  carefully,  and  “  to  make  themselves  fools  ^ much  harm,  “  a  folly  ”  which  is 

in  order  that  they  may  become  wise.”  Such  a  thus  spread  through  society.  Science  owes  no  duty 
piece  of  advice,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  will  society,  and  can  afford  to  leave  credulous  earls  and 
make  the  Spiritualists  nearly  wild  with  delight,  dowager  duchesses  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  will  give  them  what  they  want — notoriety,  and  it  will  Cases  such  as  Lyon  i;.  Home  are  fitter  for  the  inves- 
lend  a  colour  to  their  old  assertion,  that  scientific  f^g^fmn  of  Mr  Pollaky  than  of  Professor  Huxley, 
men  treat  them  unfairly,  and  decline  to  meet  them  upon  - 

equal  and  reasonable  grounds.  We  take  it  that  scientific 

men  will  not,  even  at  the  instance  of  the  TimeSj  w  aste  To  our  Readers. — As  the  removal  of  the  Examiner 

their  time  over  any  such  folly  as  an  investigation  of  from  premises  that  it  has  occupied  during  more  than 
“  Spiritualistic  phoenomena.”  It  may,  perhaps,  be  remem-  forty  years  to  a  new  and  more  convenient  office  may 
bered  that  “  Parallax,”  alias  Mr  Hampden,  was  never  cause  some  readers  to  infer  that  there  has  been  a  change 
satisfied  until  he  bad  got  a  scientific  man  to  wager  500Z.  in  its  management,  we  think  it  well  to  state  that  it  con- 
a-side  with  him  upon  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  ;  and  tinues  under  the  same  direction  as  heretofore,  and  that 
that  when  it  was  proved,  as  everybody  knew'  it  would  be  the  only  changes  projected  are  in  the  way  of  endeayour- 
proved,  that  the  earth  was  round  and  not  flat,  he  was  not  ing  to  render  it  more  efficient  as  an  organ  of  free 
satisfied  even  then,  but  accused  Messrs  Walsh  and  thought  on  political,  religions,  and  social  questions. 
Wallace  of  dishonesty.  A  similar  result  will  fall  to  the  With  the  new  year  we  purpose  to  introduce  some 
lot  of  any  person  who  seriously  sets  to  work  to  discover  modifications  in  the  ari’angements  of  the  paper, 
“  the  true  causes  ”  of  spirit-rapping.  If  ho  cannot  detect  by  w’hich  we  hope  that  it  will  be  improved,  and 
imposture,  ho  will  be  claimed  as  a  witness  to  the  truth,  the  promise  of  our  prospectus  more  fully  realised.  In 
If  he  detects  it,  ho  will  either  be  reviled  and  abused,  or  our  last  sentence  of  that  prospectus  we  say  that,  “  as 
else  solemnly  reminded  that  he  must  not  allow  a  single  many  independent  thinkers  will  give  expression  to  their 
instance  of  fraud  to  discredit  a  mass  of  plitenoinena  opinions  in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner,  and  none  of  them 
attested  by  intelligent  and  credible  witnesses.  The  only  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  wiU  be  made  to  obtain 
safe  and  dignified  attitude  to  adopt  tow'ards  Spiritualism  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward  ;  but  in  the 
is  to  treat  it  with  contempt.  Of  its  devotees  a  small  fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be 
number  are  conscious  impostors,  a  large  number  ignorant  no  variation.”  As  our  readers  must  be  aware,  we  have 
and  silly  dupes.  But  there  is  a  small  class  of  half-intelli-  never  aimed  at  exact  consistency  in  the  views  and  criti- 
gont,  half-unintelligent  people  who,  without  exactly  cisms  that  wo  have  published ;  and  we  do  not  in  future 
believing  in  Spiritualism,  yet  can  hardly  bring  them-  propose  to  convert  the  Examinee  into  a  mere  magazine  of 
selves  to  believe  that  it  is  not  worth  serious  con-  articles  by  various  independent  writers.  But,  in  order  to 
sideration.  Such  a  person  is  Mr  Hain  Friswell,  of  allow  somewhat  greater  difierence  of  expression  than  has 
‘  The  Gentle  Life,’  whose  theory  of  Spiritualism  is  that  seemed  advisable  hitherto,  we  intend  next  year  to  append 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Devil.  Such  peopm  as  Mr  Frisw’ell,  to  certain  articles  the  names  or  initials  of  the  writers  ;  and 
and,  we  may  add,  as  the  writer  in  the  TimeSj  are  fond  of  this  will  be  done  especially  when  those  names  or  initials 
posing  before  us  as  liberally  and  openly-minded  philoso-  are  likely  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  statements  of 
pbers  who  wish  to  condemn  nothing  unheard ;  and  if  a  opinions  to  which  they  are  appended.  Besides  this 
Yankee  whaling  skipper  were  to-morrow  to  assure  us  that  alteration,  we  propose  to  make  some  modificati  ms  in  the 
ho  had  penetrated  the  belt  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  Examiner,  and,  with- 
South  Pole,  and  had  there  looked  down  through  a  huge  out  reducing  its  quantity  of  original  matter,  to  find  room, 
chasm  into  Hell,  beheld  the  damned,  gazed  upon  their  by  the  use  in  certain  cases  of  a  smaller  type,  for 
tortures,  and  heard  their  groans,  they  would  probably  the  insertion  of  such  occasional  news  items  and 
propose  a  Government  expedition  to  tost  the  truth  of  reports — like  our  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
jvn  assertion  made  by  a  respectable  man.  We  do  not  Sunday  Lecture  Society — as  are  likely  to  bo  especially 
inquire  into  Spiritualism  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  as  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  are  not  generally  to  be 
those  for  which  we  do  not  inquire  into  the  miracles  of  obtained  by  them  from  any  other  sources.  Thus  we 
Joe  Smith,  and  as  those  for  which  we  should  decline  to  hope  that  next  year  will  show  some  advance  upon  our 
subscribe  to  a  fund  for  the  exploration  of  the  South  efforts  during  the  past  two  years  to  render  the  Examiner 
Pole  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  infernal  w'orthy  of  its  old  reputation  and  as  useful  now  as  it 
regions.  Spiritualism  involves  and  implies  ceitain  beliefs  I  was  in  the  days  of  the  Hunts  and  Fonblanque. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LAND  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  called  atientionto  the  fact  that 
the  ideas  which  are  the  mainspring  of  Communism  were 
filowly  working  their  way  into  our  legislation,  and  making 
themselves  felt  in  our  daily  life, — that  we  were,  in  short, 
somewhat  like  poor  M.  Jourdain,  becoming  Communists 
Avithout  being  aware  of  it.  As  if  to  illustrate  your  state¬ 
ment,  I  observe  that  the  Anti- Game-Law  League  has  chosen 
to  put  forward  arguments  which,  if  logically  carried  out, 
lead  to  Communism  pure  and  simple,  and  which,  even  as 
the  Anti-Game-Law  Leaguers  hold  them,  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  any  theory  of  private  property.  The 
point  at  issue  lies  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  so  many 
millionaires  in  England  that  it*  pays  a  Scotch  proprietor 
better  to  turn  his  moors  into  a  deer  forest  than  to  let 
them  as  sheep-farms.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that 
ns  sheep-farms  the  moors  in  question  would  produce 
more  food  than  they  produce  as  deer  forests,  and  that  the 
price  of  meat  would, pro  tanto,ia\\.  No  one  denies  either 
of  these  two  positions.  Hound  them  hinges  the  dispute. 
The  Scotch  laird  quotes  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Mill 
on  Liberty.  His  moor  is  his  own,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
do  with  it  as  he  likes.  No !  say  the  Anti-Game- Law 
Leaguer.s.  Cheap  food  is  an  object  of  paramount 
iraportaMce,  and  it  is  your  duty,  if  turning  your  moor 
into  a  sheep-farm  will  cheapen  food,  to  turn  it  into  a 
sheep-farm  at  once.  Nor  do  the  Anti-Game-Law 
Leaguers  stand  alone.  With  them,  almost  totidem  verbis^ 
goes  the  most  respectable  and  most  thoroughly  English 
•of  all  British  papers,  the  Economist.  \ 

The  issue  thus  raised  is  more  important  than  it  at  first 
seems,  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  oneor  two  consequences 
that  are  involved  in  the  position  which  the  League  has 
taken  up.  In  the  first  place  the  old  rule,  sic  utere  tub  ut 
<dieno  non  IcedaSf  must  be  laid  aside,  and  sic  utere  tuo  ut 
edits  quam  meuxime  prosis  must  take  its  place.  What  is 
claimed  is  that  a  man  ought  so  to  use  his  estates  as  to 
make  life  easier  for  his  fellow -men,  and  that  if  he  refuses 
to  do  so  he  must  be  put  under  a  little  gentle  compulsion. 
But  what  particalar  sanctity  is  there  about  moors  or  deer 
forests  that  the  doctrine  in  question  should  apply  to  them 
only  and  not  to  other  forms  of  property.  Why  should  we 
not  say  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  “  Your  gardens  at 
Chatsworth  are  very  pretty.  But  potatoes  are  dear,  and 
people  want  them  to  be  cheap.  Pull  down  your  hot¬ 
houses,  therefore,  and  plant  Chatsw’orth  with  potatoes.” 
Or,  w  hy  should  we  not  say  to  Mr  Millais,  “  The  people 
Avant  to  see  beautiful  things  at  a  cheap  price.  It  may 
suit  you,  of  course,  to  sell  your  pictures  in  the  dearest 
market.  But  this  we  cannot  allow.  It  is  our  painful 
task  to  teach  you  your  duty,  and,  exactly  as  a  Scotch 
laird  must  let  his  moors  for  sheep-farms,  so  you  must 
aell  your  pictures,  not  to  millionaires,  who  pay  a  fancy 
price,  but  to  the  National  Gallery.”  A  Scotch  laird’s 
moor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  seat  at  Chatsworth,  and 
a  square  yard  of  canvas  covered  by  Mr  Millais,  are — 
hactenus — on  all  fours.  What  holds  of  one  holds  of 
another.  If  the  State  has  a  right  to  make  a  man  use 
liis  land  as  the  public  wishes  him  to  use  it,  it  has  also  a 
right  to  make  him  use  his  talents  as  the  public  wishes 
them  to  be  used.  No  logic  can  distinguLh  between  the 
two  cases.  We  want  more  sheep,  and  we  do  not  want 
more  pictures.  That  is  all.  But  if  to-morrow  we  did 
not  w'ant  more  sheep  and  did  want  more  pictures,  we 
should,  mutatis  mutandis^  say  to  Mr  Millais.  The  public 
wants  pictures  (as  it  now  wan^  sheep),  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  paint  pictures  for  it  at  its  own  price  and  not  at 
yours,  exactly  as  it  is  your  duty  to  let  your  moor  for 
sheep-walks  at  a  rental  determined  by  the  price  the 
public  is  willing  to  give  for  mutton. 

I  express  no  opinion  upon  these  arguments.  I  merely 
w’ish  to  show  w’hat  they  are  and  to  what  they  tend. 
I  shall  bo  told  that  land  is  sui  generis — that  it  is 
limited  in  amount,  and  that  consequently  the  public  has 
A  right  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  landholder.  So  are 
Rembrandts  and  Titians  limited  in  number.  Has  the 
public  then  a  right  to  force  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to 


deposit  his  priceless  collection  in  our  National  Gallery  P 
Oh — the  answer  is — the  people  do  want  cheap  meat,  and 
do  not  want  pictures.  Yes  ;  but  suppose  they  wanted 
pictures  and  aid  not  want  cheap  meat. 

Extremes  meet.  The  philosophic  theory  of  property 
— teste  Hegel — is  that  a  man  takes  up  a  thing  to  which 
other  men  have  laid  no  claim,  and  so,  by  “  appropriation,” 
makes  it  his  own.  So  far,  then,  a  man’s  right  or  ability 
to  acquire  property  depends  entirely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  his  fellow-men  are  willing  to  allow  him  to 
become  a  proprietor.  And  similarly  it  would  seem  that 
our  practical  politicians  are  resolved  that  a  man’s  right 
or  ability  to  hold  property  shall  be  limited  by  the  extent 
to  which  society  is  disposed  to  let  him  exercise  that 
right.  It  in  short  simplifies  matters  if  we  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  a  man’s  rights  in  his  own  property 
depend  absolutely  and  altogether  upon  the  extent  to 
which  society  is  disposed  to  allow  him  to  exercise  them. 
He  prefers,  as  far  as  his  own  tastes  are  concerned,  to 
breed  deer.  But  cheap  meat  is  wanted  and  so  he  must, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  sell  his  land  or  lease  it  for 
sheep-farms.  Nor  is  it  at  all  as  if  the  question  were 
one  of  necessity.  There  is  no  famine.  It  is  merely 
that  meat  is  dearer  than  it  might  be.  The  whole  question 
is  one  of  greater  and  lesser  convenience. 

How  to  reconcile  these  doctrines  with  tliose  held  by 
Mr  Mill  in  his  work  on  Liberty  I  do  not  know.  Nor 
do  I  profess  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  this  new  con¬ 
flict  of  philosophers.  But  it  is  yet  most  clear  that  the 
doctrine  of  individual  liberty  is  incomplete  unless  it 
also  implies  the  right  on  a  man’s  part  to  do  as  he  likes 
with  his  own.  A  diamond  is  not  really  a  man’s  own 
unless  he  have  the  right,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  of  throwing 
it  into  the  sea ;  nor  is  land  a  man’s  own  if  the  State  is  to 
dictate  to  him  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
and  to  order  him  to  lease  it  cheaply  to  one  man  and '  not 
dearly  to  another.  Nor  do  we  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  only  applicable  to 
land.  We  ought  rather  to  say  that  as  yet  it  has  only 
been  applied  to  land,  because  it  is  about  the  land  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  most  concerned. 
But  it  is  obviously  applicable  to  all  forms  of  property 
alike.  And  the  man  who  holds  that  the  State  has  a  right 
to  order  a  man  to  graze  sheep  on  his  estate  that  he  may 
so  lessen  the  current  jprices  of  meat,  cannot  possibly 
a^oid  holding  that  the  otate  has  also  a  right  to  demand 
that  a  painter,  or  a  poet,  or  an  author  shall  use  his 
abilities  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  • 

Not  the  least  singular  aspect  of  this  new  doctrine  of  a 
man’s  duty  to  the  public  is  that  it  was  the  keystone  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  protection.  If,  the  Protectionists  argued, 
England  produces  beer  and  not  claret,  it  is  an  English¬ 
man’s  duty  to  drink  beer,  “for  the  good  and  to 
encourage  ”  home  manufactures.  That  this  is  a  faulty 
deduction  may  be  admitted.  Nor  do  I  care  particu¬ 
larly  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  legitimate  deductions  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  public  will  are 
sufficiently  startling  in  themselves.  It  is,  for  instance, 
clear  that  if  a  man  is  bound  so  to  use  his  laud  as 
to  grow  mutton  instead  of  game,  and  thereby  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  he  is  equally  bound,  if 
people  wish  it,  to  turn  his  flower-garden  into  a  potato- 
bed,  and — it  being  fully  as  incumbent  on  him  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  as  it  is  to  add  to  their  purchasing  power — 
he  is  ' also  bound,  if  people  wish  it,  to  take  his  money 
out  of  the  foreign  five  or  seven  per  cents,  that  with  it  he 
may  employ  English  labour  at  a  profit  of  two  or  three 
per  cent. 

These  problems  seem  to  me  to  call  for  very  serious 
attention,  and  before  long  they  will  demand  a  practical 
solution.  The  two  sets  of  doctrines  really  at  stake 
are  those  contained  in  Mill’s  Liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  on  the  other  which  are  commonly  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  Lasalle.  No  one  can  doubt  Avhich 
way  victory  is  inclining.  The  moment  you  give  up 
the  least  iota  of  “individuality”  you  give  up  the 
whole.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  rule 
that  a  man  shall  so  use  his  own  property  as  not  to 
injure  the  property  of  others,  and  the  further  rul*  that 
he  shall  so  use  it  as  to  bcnelit  others.  Once  let  this 
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latter  mle  be  safficientlj  carried  out,  and  people  will 
begin  to  ask  whether  such  nominal  ownership  as  the 
doctrine  allows  is  worth  the  having.  If  a  landholder 
is  to  grow  sheep  and  turnips  because  people  want  sheep 
and  turnips  ho  may  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  ^  far  pleasanter  for  him  to  hand  his  lands  over 
bodily  to  the  State,  and  accept  a  fixed  charge  upon 
them.  And  if  this  is  not  Communism  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  is. 

Not  the  least  singular  point  about  this  theory  of 
the  Anti-Game-Law  Leaguers,  that  it  is  a  man’s 
duty  to  so  use  his  land  as  to  make  food  cheap,  is 
that  nobody  seems  astonished  at  it,  or  to  hold  that 
it  in  any  way  interferes  with  individual  liberty.  And 
yet  it  amounts  to  this — that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  likes,  provided  that  people  do  not  w'ant  him 
to  do  something  else.  Thus  broadly  stated,  the  doctrine 
is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  And  yet,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  the  belief  is  one  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
stage  of  abstract  ideas,  and — without  any  greater  revo¬ 
lution  than  the  Irish  Land  Bill — has  entered  into  the 
fabric  of  our  lives.  We  can  then  only  accept  the  inevit¬ 
able  Communism  as  the  creed  of  the  future,  and,  alarm¬ 
ing  as  it  seems  in  the  distance,  it  yet  is  possible  that  its 
terrors  may  be  more  those  of  show  than  of  reality. 

I  am,  Ac.,  X. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  say  how  widely 
oar  own  opinions  differ  from  those  so  ably  expressed  by 
our  correspondent. — Ed.  Ex.] 


iniprovidently,  and  who  multiply  recklessly,  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  thrifly  and  the  prudent.  If  that  is  true 
Liberalism,  I  hope  women  will  always  be  Conservatives. 
Dec.  24.  I  am,  Ac.,  Camilla. 


it 


THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  QUESTION. 

Sir, —  Y’ou  may  perhaps  kindly  allow  one  of  the 
“  Quixotic  ”  women  who  are  fighting  ”  (we  call  it 
working)  for  the  enfranchisement  of  female  ratepayers 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Captain  Maxse’s  letter  of  the 
2  let  inst. 

The  enfranchisement  of  married  women  who  have  a 
property  qualification  would  be  welcomed  by  very  many 
supporters  of  the  measure  already  proposed  ;  but  all  who 
are  engpiged  in  the  practical  work  of  the  movement  know 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  such  a 
scheme  would  be  indeed  Quixotic. 

But  because  the  suffrage  is  denied  to  those  who  have 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  contract  involving  certain  dis¬ 
abilities,  must  it  therefore  be  denied  to  their  unmarried 
sisters  ?  We  cannot  help  being  women;  but  no  woman 
is  obliged  to  become  a  wife. 

Again,  we  are  often  told  that  women  are  represented 
indirectly  but  effectually  by  their  male  relatives.  Now 
it  is  only  in  a  very  partial  and  limited  sense  that  this  is 
true  of  any  women ;  but  it  is  only  of  wives  that  it  is 
true  at  all.  A  wife,  except  where  the  marriage  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  failure,  is  really  in  some  degree  represented  by 
her  husband.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  unmarried 
women  that  they  are  unrepresented.  Where  the  custom 
of  primogeniture  prevails  the  nearest  male  relative  of  an 
unmarried  woman  is  usually  the  person  whose  interests 
are  most  directly  opposed  to  hers. 

Captain  Maxse  tells  ns  that  all  women  of  property  are 
Conservatives,  and  that  those  who  are  worting  for 
women’s  suffrage  are  “  isolated  among  their  sex  as  inde¬ 
pendent  thinkers.”  But  to  a  score  or  two  of  actual 
workers  must  be  added  the  hundreds  who  subscribe  to 
our  funds,  and  the  many  thousands  who  sign  our  peti¬ 
tions.  And  are  the  School  Boards,  elected  in  part  by 
women,  specially  Conservative  bodies  P  In  London, 
where  women  householders  are  unusually  numerous, 
may  we  not  fairly  challenge  comparison  between  the 
members  of  the  School  Board  and  an  equal  number  of 
Members  of  Parliament  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  majority  of  women  are 
Con.servatives.  Captain  Maxse  believes  that  political 
responsibility  educates  ;  and  this  belief,  which  we  share 
with  him,  is  our  best  encouragement  to  work.  We  shall 
hardly  care  to  obtain  votes  for  women,  unless  those  votes 
would  be  used  to  promote  a  truly  Liberal  policy.  But 
then,  what  is  a  truly  Liberal  policy  ?  Captain  Maxse 
would  enfranchise  5,000,000  paupers  and  receivers  of 
alms.  In  other  words,  he  would  enable  those  who  spend 


RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  TIME  OP  PEACE. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  article 
which  appeared  under  the  above-named  title  in  your  issue  of 
November  30th. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  must  be  most  carefully 
considered  before  such  a  work  should  meet  with  support  from 
a  thinking  public.  The  writer  of  that  article  has  only  the 
beauty  of  the  theory^  and  perhaps  has  no  experience  of  the 
failure  and  difficulty  of  practice. 

The  first  point  is,  “  Ought  there  to  be  any  Red  Cross  work 
at  all  (except  upon  a  most  limited  scale),  unless  in  case  of 
England  herself  being  unfortunately  involved  in  war  ?” 

An  admirable  report,  furnished  by  Dr  Sutherland  to  the 
National  Society  and  published  by  them,  contains  these 
striking  passages  on  this  subject : 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  .that  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
belonging  to  an  army  has  in  times  past  been  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  carrying  out  military  movements,  and  moreover  that 
the  moral  aspect  produced  by  the  amount  of  inefficiency  from  this 
cause  has  enterea  as  an  element  into  strategic  questions.  Have 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  neutrals  in  relieving  so  large  an  amount 
of  suffering  been  instrumental  in  freeing  combatants  from  these 
difficulties  ?  A  medical  officer  who  was  with  both  armies  during 
the  war  has  stated  to  me  his  experience  under  these  heads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  international  aid,  whether 

given  in  personal  service,  in  kind,  or  in  money,  especially  the  last 
and  the  first,  *  really  contributes  towards  the  costs  of  the  war 
that  although  on  the  side  of  humanity  both  sides  benefit, '  the 
victor  derives  in  addition  a  military  advantage.'  The  personal 
service  and  stores  from  various  countries,  so  promptly  rendered  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  war,  very  much  facilitated  the  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  the  German  armies  and  contributed  to  their  warlike  suc¬ 
cesses.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  German  armies  did  not  halt  or 
delay  an  hour  on  account  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  although  in 
such  enormous  numbers.  The  general  spirit  of  kindness  and 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  French  inhabitants  and  the  swarms  of 
volunteers  relieved  the  army  from  all  anxiety  on  this  head.” 

Dr  Sutherland  goes  ou  to  say :  The  points  here  raised 
appear  to  require  discussion.  The  Geneva  Convention  was 
intended  solely  for  the  relief  of  suffering ;  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  *  add  a  new  element  of  efficiency  to  armies,*  still  less 
to  *  aid  the  victor.*  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  *  it  has 
not  led  to  all  three  results.*  ’* 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  words  I  have  quoted,  for  I  can 
bear  witness  to  their  truth.  The  aid  given  by  neutrals  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  was  extended  far  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  requisite,  especially  by  the  English  Society,  and 
took  off  the  shoulders  of  the  belligerents  aburden  of  trouble 
and  expense  which  was  justly  their  due,  not  ours. 

To  quote  Dr  Sutherland  again :  **  Surgical  aid  in  war  is 
required  only  for  a  few  days  after  great  battles.**  And  again  i 
**  Was  it  justifiable  to  send  money  and  simplies  to  reserve  hos¬ 
pitals  and  ambulances  in  Germany  ?  There  was  no  war  in 
Germany.  Reserve  hospitals  and  ambulances  are  part  of  the 
military  system  of  the  country.  How  far  is  it  the  duty  of  & 
neutral  society  to  take  upon  themselves  *  any  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den*  of  a  Government  ?  ...  *  l  Imve  found  no  re^nin 
any  part  of  the  correspondence  to  justify  a  neutr^  society  in 
building  or  equipping  reserve  hospitals  anywhere.** 

Such  are  ^e  warnings  given  us  by  those  who  had  the 
largest  personal  experience  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
write,  and  if  correct  they  limit  within  narrow  boundaries  the 
true  sphere  of  action  of  Red  Cross  work. 

And  as  regards  the  lavish  expenditure  of  our  Society  ;  was 
it  necessary  r  was  it  wise  ?  Though  the  French  Society  broke 
down,  it  was  simply  because  the  headquarters,  with  all  the 
accumulated  money  and  stores,  were  suddenly  shut  up  in 
Paris  and  uuable  to  render  assistance  to  their  ambulances  in 
the  field,  or  to  relieve  the  extra  pressure  on  the  military,  civil^ 
and  private  hospitals  in  the  provinces,  whilst  the  Central 
German  Society  at  Berlin  has  left  off  with  a  balance  of  7fi,000 
dollars.  Would  it  kindly  give  back  the  20,000  dollars  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  Colonel  Loyd  Liudsay  ? 

If  Dr  Sutherland  is  right,  and  aid  is  only  to  be  given  for 
the  first  few  days  after  a  great  battle,  very  little  help  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  small  staff,  movable  from  place  to  place  (as  h& 
elsewhere  suggests),  is  all  that  would  be  really  needed  ;  and 
this  does  not  require  the  establishment  of  various  hospitals- 
and  the  training  of  a  great  number  of  helpers,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  to  be  earned  on  during  what  we  all  hope  and  pray  may 
be  long  years  of  peace. 

If  greater  aid  than  that  tends  to  prolong  war  (and  those 
who  worked  in  the  campaign  of  1870-1  know  that  it  does)^ 
Red  Cross  work  ceases  to  be  a  charity ;  it  becomes  a  wicked 
and  unholy  act  And  the  next  point  is  this. 

No  hospital  training  in  England  during  peace  can  fit  either 
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man  or  won^n  for  an^ulance  service  abroad,  with  foreign  very  moderate  subecription,  they  would  find  warm  and  cheer* 
soldiers,  during  Sui^^eons  and  dressere  must  have  it  as  ful  rooms,  books,  newspapers,  society,  and  refreshments  at  a 

a  matter  of  course,  but  any  intelligent  and  energetic  person  is  low  tariff  f 

quite  Bs  capable  of  giving  valuable  help,  either  as  **  sick  I  should  like  also  to  caII  to  our  Club  the  attention  of  ladies 
bearers  or  nurs^,  as  ^y  “trained”  assistant  deficient  in  in  the  suburbs  and  the  country,  who,  in  the  intervala  of 
certain  qi^incations  which  no  hospital  training  can  give,  shopping  or  business,  might  be  very  glad  of  a  quiet  resort 
For  Red  Ctom  volunteers  nmst  good  linguists ;  familiar  where  they  could  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  w’rite  letters, 
not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  have  parcels  left  for  them,  &c.  While  gentlemen  have  their 
constitutions  of  the  pe<mle  of  those  nations  amongst  whom  comfortable  clubs,  ladies  have,  until  lately,  had  no  such 
they  have  to  serve.  They  must  be  able  intelligently  and  advantages  offered  to  them,  and  we  are  sanguine  that,  when 
faithfully  to  out  not  only  “  the  orders,”  but  the  “  system  better  known,  the  Berners  Club  will  grow  in  public  favour, 
of  treatment  of  foreign  surgeons  under  whom  they  may  be  Further  particulars  can  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  who 


they  have  to  serve.  They  ni 
faithfully  to  carry  out  not  only 


faithtuliy  to  carryout  not  only  “the  orders,”  but  the  “system 
of  treatment  ”  of  foreign  surgeons  under  whom  they  may  be 


Dec.  24. 


Anna  Maria  Chambers,  Hon. 


ONE  AT  A  TIME. 

(On  Lord  Radnor’s  conditional  promise  of  two  barons  of 
beef  to  the  Salisbury  Conservatives) 

Send  not,  but  go,  my  Boaverie,  ^ 

To  next  year’s  Tory  jubilee  : 

A  Baron  of  beef  (in  point  of  wit) 

Were,  surely,  the  very  dish  for  it. 


Dec.  24. 


J.  B.  T, 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  almost  sus* 
pended  during  the  week,  the  few  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  being  to  close  speculative  accounts  for  the 
holidays;  but  firmness  has  existed  to  the  last  in  all  the* 


called  upon  to  act.  In  one  instance,  in  September,  1871,  great  attends  at  the  Club  daily,  from  2.30  to  6.30  p.m.  I  am.  &c., 
Imrm  was  done  by  two  Englishwomen,  who  persisted  in  giving  Dec.  24.  Anna  Maria  Chambers,  Hon.  oec. 

the  men  under  their  care  eggs,  brandy,  milk  and  brandy,  sago,  — ..........ii. 

arrowroot,  and  very  strong  soup  in  the  intervals  of  their  ONE  AT  A  time. 

"*“**!.  .,  Sickness,  dysentery,  and  dkrrh^  raged  (On  Lord  Eadnor’s  conditional  promise  of  two  barons  ol 

»mon^  that  Frenchmen  are  beef  to  the  Salisbury  Conservativea) 

not  accosted  to  such  “strong  meat,”  and  did  not  require  it  Send iot  bet  fo.  my  Biuveris, 

Then  tn^  volunteew,  both  male  and  female,  may,  and  pro-  To  next  year’s  Tory  jubilee  ; 

bably  will,  be  thrown  into  situations  utterly  unlike  anything  A  Baron  of  beef  (in  point  of  wit) 

to  be  found  anywhere  in  times  of  peace.  They  may  be  called  Were,  surely,  the  very  dish  for  it. 

upon  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  energy,  tact,  and  jiowers  of  Dec.  24.  J.  B.  T. 

resource,  to  utilise  the  kneans  of  help  around  them,  and  to  act  ^  ■  ■■■  — 

the  money  market. 

eibility.  Assuredly  they  will  have  to  do  this  if  they  work  o  i  i 

on  or  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  we  have  seen  that  hospital  Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  almost  sus. 
work  pro^r  is  not  the  duty  of  neutitils.  pended  during  the  week,  the  few  transactions  which  have 

Now  all  this  can  only  be  learned  by  travel  and  residence  in  taken  place  being  to  close  speculative  accounts  for  the 

foraign  lands,  not  in  English  hospitate  or  homes.  ^  holidays ;  but  firmness  has  existed  to  the  lost  in  all  the 

1  *  J*  co^ibines  these  qualifications  markets,  and  much  activity  is  looked  for  at  the  rcsump- 

v.\ikbTe^“  th^yaro1e^andfr£tw%”  busiucM  after  the  aroangement  of  the  fortnightly 

of  peace  and  true  charity,  I  would  ask  your  renders  duly  to  settlement,  which  commenced  yesterday.  Much  excitement 
consider  these  things,  and  in  how  far  we  are  authorised  in  caused  in  Erie  Railway  shares,  by  the  recovery  of 

interfering  in  the  wars  of  our  neighbours,  even  if  bound  on  9,000,000  dollars  from  Mr  Jay  Oould.  The  Bank  t  ale 
an  errand  of  humanity.  remains  at  5  per  cent.  In  the  open  market  bills  are  taken 

Doubtless  it  is  a  duty  to  render  aid  to  a  certain  extent  at  4^  per  cent.,  with  only  a  moderate  demand, 
during  a  time  pressure,  but  beyond  that  it  is  clearly  Consols,  after  some  fluctuation,  leave  off  the  same  as  last 

A  questionable  omce  and  one  sometimes  unappreciated,  even 

relented.  I  do  not  think  “  we ”  should  care  for  a  numter  of  f Jo .  _ 

foreignere  roming  over  to  England  to  nune  “  our”  wounded,  Foreign  the  tone  u  rather  firmer,  and  a 

if  we  were  invaded,  which  God  forbid,  more  especially  when  slight  improvement  is  shown. 

we  had  to  supp>ort  those  strangers  at  our  own  expense  and  Railway  Shares  have  been  in  request,  but  the  transactions 
4)uarter  them  in  our  best  houses.  This  was  a  very  heavy  have  been  limited.  The  closing  prices,  however,  show  an 
Durden  last  war  uj^n  the  French,  and  in  one  case  they  ordered  advance  on  the  week. 

an  Mbulance,  which  was  making  very  hravy  requisitions,  out  xhe  following  were  the  doting  quoUtioni  laet  night : 

of  the  town,  whilst  the  Germans  refused  to  have  the  War  Consols  914  to  91}. 

Office  ambulance  at  Versailles,  and  would  rather  have  dis-  Foreign  Securities:— Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  97  to  98  ; 

peused  with  its  services  altogether,  in  spite  of  one  of  their  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  94  to  96 ;  ditto,  Seven 
generals  who  returned  it  enthusiastic  thanks  for  services  per  Cents.,  1868,  93}  to  93};  ditto  ^ven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  62} 
which  enabled  him  to  send  his  “  Kranken  Trajers,  or  sick  to  83}  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96}  to  97}  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
bearers,  to  march  armed  in  the  front”  as  we  so  kindly  took  82}  to  82};  ditto  Scrip,  1872,  2}  to  2};  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 
charge  of  the  wounded.  88}  to  66}  ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  79  to  79} ;  ditto,  Five 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  trespassing  so  long  on  yourspace,  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  282 

but  I  was  anxious  to  place  tne  matter  fully  before  your  J?  ^ 

readers.-I  am.  Sir,  yourS  truly,  ^  ^  C.nM...1868,  Bii  to  *41  i  d., to  8.x  Ceut,,  18M,  WJ  to  78|  i 

Vr X Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  63}  to  68|;  ditto  Six  per  Centr., 

.  .  ..  1871,  744  to  741 ,  Urnguaj  Six  per  Cent,.  81  to  81  J. 

CroM  oi to,  Sod4M  FrJUie'sTOur.  Engli,h  BaUway  Share,  Brighton,  78^  to  78}  ;  Celedon.en, 

rWe  rem-Pt  that  we  have  been  nrevented  bv  nresaure  of  Eastern,  41}  to  411 ;  Great  Western,  126} 

I  we  repet  that  we  imve  been  prevented,  by  pr^ure  of  ^  Great  Northern  “A,”  169  to  160;  London  and  North- 

other  matter,  from  ineertinii  sooner  M«s  P^reon’s  interesting  ^esteri.  1514  to  151}:  London,  Chstbam,  snd  Dover.  23J  to 

letter,  which  has  been  m  print  for  two  or  three  weeks  past—  jsj,  Metropoliton,  69}  to  69}!  ditto  District,  291  to  »0Ji 


letter,  which  has  been  in  print  for  two  or  three  weeks  past — 
£d.  Ex.] 

MB  GLADSTONE  AND  RATIONALISM. 

Sir, — May  it  nqt  be  said  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  himself  a 
great  living  example  of  the  viciousness  of  our  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  ?  He  has,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  been 
unlearning  the  narrow  and  one-sided  views  of  politics  in 
which  he  was  brought  up.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  had  he 
been  able  to  devote  the  same  time  and  attention  to  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  early  reli^ous  errors,  he  would  have  equally  out¬ 
grown  the  superstitions  of  the  nursery  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
churches  ? 


Midland,  143}  to  143};  North  BritUh,  77  to  77};  North-Eastern 
Consols,  166}  to  166};  Sheffield,  86}  to  86} ;  South-Eastern, 
106}  to  106}  ;  and  ditto  “  A,”  89}  to  89}. 

Miscellaneons  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  131 A  to 
182};  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14}  to!14»;  ditto 
Australian,  9}  to  10;  China  Telegraph,  10}  to  10} ;  Kustern 
Telegraph,  10}  to  10};  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  26}  to  25}; 
Hudsona  Bay,  16}  to  16};  India  Rubbers,  34  to  85;  Inter¬ 
national,  }  to  }  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  16}  to  16} ;  Telegraph  Con¬ 
structions,  81}  to  81};  and  Flagstaff  Mine,  14}  to  16. 

“CROMWELL”  AT  THE  QUEEN’S  THEATRE. 

Colonel  A.  B.  Richards’s  new  historical  drama  “  Crom- 


In  his  address  to  the  Lancashire  College  Mr  Gladstone  Colonel  A.  B.  Richards’s  new  historical  drama  “  Crom- 
fluotes  the  teachings  of  St  Paul  But  had  St  Paul  liv^iu  ^  pronounced  a  failure  as  an  acting  play, 

the  nineteenth  century  instead  of  the  first,  and  had  he  been,  L  af.  fho  Oneen’s  Theatre  on  Sntur- 


ine  niueteentn  century  insteaa  or  ine  nrst,  ana  naa  ne  oeeu,  ^ed  as  it  was  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  on  Satur¬ 
day,  educated  in  modem  Germany  instead  of  among  the  semi-  .  J*  hi v  innlinpd 

barUrous  Jews,  is  it  not  quite  pisible  that  bU  “  miraculous  da7.  before  an  audience  evidently  mostfavourahlyinclin^, 

conversion  ”  might  have  taken  a  quite  opposite  direction,  and  it  nevertheless  only  succeeded  in  producing  wcannoM. 
that,  instead  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  might  have  The,  at  first,  comparatively  small  body  of  dissentients  by 
become  the  great  Apostle  of  Rationalism  ?  degrees  augmented  its  ranks,  and  the  friendly  enthusiasm, 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  W.  R.  boisterons  at  the  commencement,  gradually  dissolved 


C.  W.  R 


like  a  summer  mist.  We  fear  that  no  altera! ion  of  tho 
A  CLUB  FOB  WOMEN.  piece  Can  reverse  the  verdict.  “  Cromwell  is,  in  con- 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me,  ai  the  holiday-time  has  coim.  and  characterisation,  and  arrangement,  essentially  and 

cheerful  group  are  gathered  round  the  family  hearth,  to  . ,  nndramatic.  As  a  literary  work  it  is  not  without 

remind  those  ladies  who  are  without  family  ties,  or  a  circle  of  7  Tf  nnnfninR  much  careful  and  effective 

friends  in  the  metropolis,  of  the  existence,  at  9  Berners-street,  many  go^  pom  s.  It  contains  in uch  caret ul^^^ 

Oxford-street,  of  the  Berners  Cioh  for  Ludies ;  where,  for  a  wnting,  but  its  true  description  would  be  a  didactic  essay 


f. . 
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in  dramatic  form.  Full  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
author  for  his  honest  and  earnest  attempt  to  delineate 
truthfullj  the  aspect  of  the  time  and  its  central  figure, 
also  for  the  oratorical  impressiveness  of  many  passages. 
The  same  radical  defect,  however,  underlies  both  the 
attempt  and  the  mode  of  performance.  The  subject  is 
approached  from  the  historian’s  or  lecturer’s  point  of 
view  and  not  from  the  dramatist’s.  The  author  observes 
events  and  characters  from  the  outside,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  a  full  and  distinct  conception  of  a  single  one  of 
the  persons  ho  presents.  They  are  puppets,  doing  on 
the  whole  the  things  they  should  do,  and  saying 
something  like  the  things  they  should  say,  but  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  informing  spirit  which  alone  can 
give  reality  and  unity  to  a  character,  or  draw  sympathy 
from  the  audience.  The  sentiments  and  general  tone  of 
this  play  are  probably  more  popular  than  those  of 
“  Charles  I.,”  and  its  historical  treatment  is  certainly 
more  correct,  ^et  the  exploded  puerilities  and  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  Mr  Wills’s  piece  did  not  qualify  its  success,  nor 
could  its  just  opinions  and  fidelity  to  truth  save  “  Crom¬ 
well  ”  from  condemnation. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  author  in  this  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture  are  perhaps  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  play.  Here  we  seek  in  vain  for  any 
leading  idea  or  thread  of  consecutive  interest.  The 
notion  of  propriety  of  sequence  in  the  pictures  presented 
never  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and 
composition,  the  first  attribute  of  artistic  work,  is  to  him 
an  unknown  property.  Scenes  are  thrown  together 
without  any  apparcmt  design,  and  the  impression  created 
by  this  strange  and  discordant  medley  is  one  of  blank 
astonishment  that  such  work  could  be  seriously  produced 
and  submitted  to  criticism.  If  a  colour-blind  man  were 
to  attempt  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  all  the  tints  on 
his  palette,  the  result  would  hardly  be  more  surprising. 
A  love  story  which  forms  the  under«plot,  is  uninteresting 
in  itself,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
plot.  The  sentimental  scenes  between  the  lovers,  and 
the  comic  scenes  between  their  servants,  are  dragged 
in  at  moments  when  the  imagination  is  occupied  with 
other  matters,  and  therefore  cause  either  apathy  or 
disgust. 

Of  the  acting  not  much  that  is  laudatory  can  be  said. 
!Mr  G.  Rignold  is  forcible  and  eloquent  as  Cromwell, 
though  he  fails  to  give  to  the  character  that  vitality  and 
consistency  which  the  author  has  missed.  Miss  Wallis 
as  Cromwell’s  daughter  Elizabeth  makes  the  most  of  a 
rather  tiring  death-scene,  and  Mr  Ryder  as  Ireton,  de¬ 
claims  his  words  with  his  usual  care  as  to  accent  and 
elocution.  No  actor,  however,  can  appear  to  advantage 
in  such  a  play  as  this.  As  an  instance  of  Colonel  Richards’s 
method  of  drawing  cha.'acter  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  the  speeches  which  are  put  into  Milton’s  mouth  in 
the  written  play  are  spoken  by  Ireton  on  the  stage.  The 
dramatist  woo  can  thus  treat  the  chief  characters  of  his 
drama  has  yet  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  if  in¬ 
deed  ho  does  not  give  evidence  of  his  inability  ever  to 
/  learn  them. 

“  LOST  OR  FOUND  ”  AT  THE  HOLBORN. 

Mr  Crawford  Wilson’s  domestic  drama.  “Lost  or 
Found,”  is  a  play  which  might  possibly  have  passed 
muster  some  years  ago.  Its  types  of  character  are  of 
the  well-worn  conventional  pattern,  and  its  diction  the 
stage  phraseology  of  a  departed  era.  The  story,  too,  is 
a  rvehauffee  of  fragments  which  most  playgoers  must  have 
had  served  op  to  them  in  other  guise.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  either  time  or  any  special  virtue  in  the  manner 
of  their  present  reproduction  has  added  anything  to  the 
tlavour  of  these  fragments.  The  taste  of  the  public  has 
indeed  so  far  altered  that  the  best  dramas  of  this  class 
would  have  I  ut  little  chance  of  pleasing  it  now.  The 
bnmd  and  simple  manner  of  delineating  character  by 
labelling  it,  so  to  speak,  with  some  distinguishing 
virtue  or  vice  has  given  way  to  something  like  an 
attempt  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  less  obvious  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind  which  constitute  individu¬ 
ality.  Moreover,  familiarity  with  the  types  here  pre¬ 


sented  has  weakened  their  effect.  The  uprightness  and 
fortitude  in  adversity  of  young  farmers  and  the  long, 
suffering  devotion  of  their  sweethearts  are  too  common 
to  excite  admiration ;  and  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
the  “  heavy  father,”  which  finds  vent  in  curses  on  hia 
deceived  and  ruined  daughter,  has  become  somewhat 
stale.  Suicides  in  streams  and  sensational  headers  now 
fail  to  create  a  thrill,  and  even  conflagrations  do  not 
increase  the  speed  of  our  pulsations  in  an  appreciable 
degree. 

The  actors  whose  lot  it  is  to  present  this  drama,  which 
is  made  up  of  such  elements,  work  hard  at  their  un> 
thankful  task,  and  special  praise  is  due  to  Mrs  Hermann 
Vezin  for  her  efforts  to  arouse  some  enthusiasm  in  an 
apathetic  audience.  That  these  efforts  fail  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  plays  like  ‘^Lost  or  Found”  demand  a 
stereotyped  conventional  style  of  acting,  and  any  attempt 
to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  them  only  makes  more 
apparent  their  fundamental  want  of  vitality. 

g  '  ^  ■  — - — -- 

PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXXV. — The  End  or  the  Restoration  Period. 

Of  the  new  plays  produced  throughout  the  twelve  years 
in  which  Betterton  and  his  fellow  actors  were  in  harness  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  little  need  be  said.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  of  the  sorts  already  described,  but  poorer.  During 
the  remainder  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  they  became 
more  and  more  political  in  their  purpose.  “  The  Duke  cf 
Guise,”  written  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  and  produced  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1682,  was  avowedly  a  parable  of  the  day, 
describing  the  Whigs  in  the  worst  colours  possible,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  standing  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  In 
1683  appeared  “  City  Politics,”  in  which  Crowne  made 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Whigs.  The  miserable  hypocrite,. 
Titus  Oates,  was  brought  on  the  stage  as  Dr  Paunchy-. 

He  applies  himself  very  much  to  the  Bible, — I  mean,  to  kiss  it. 
He  prays  much, — so  help  him,  the  contents  of  the  books.  And 
they  have  helped  him  to  many  a  pound,  though  they  and  he 
scarce  ever  saw  one  another.  The  Bible  is  the  only  benefice  he 
has,  sir. 

Lee’s  “Constantine  the  Great,”  again,  produced  in  1684, 
had  Whigs  and  Trimmers  for  its  real  characters,  and 
politics  appeared  even  in  Otway’s  last  play  “  The  Atheist,” 
which  immediately  followed  it.  In  this  year,  however, 
room  was  found  on  the  boards  for  a  lively  piece  of  con¬ 
temporary  satire,  apart  from  politics,  in  Southern’s  “  Dis¬ 
appointment,  or  the  Mother  in  Fashion.”  To  it  Dryden 
supplied  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  in  keeping  with  the 
play,  which  denounced  the  bad  training  too  often  provided 
by  parents  and  adopted  by  their  children  : 

Your  father,  to  initiate  your  discourse, 

Meant  to  have  taught  yon  first  to  swear  and  curse.  .  . 

In  colleges  you  scorn’d  the  art  of  thinking, 

But  learnt  all  moods  and  figures  of  good  drinking. 

Thence  come  to  town,  you  practise  play,  to  know 
The  virtues  of  the  high  dice  and  the  low.  ' 

Each  thinks  himself  a  sharper  most  profound ; 

He  cheats  by  pence,  is  cheated  by  the  pound. 

With  these  perfections,  and  what  else  he  gleans. 

The  spark  sets  up  for  love  behind  our  scenes. 

Hot  in  pursuit  of  princesses  and  queens. 

He  hires  some  lonely  room,  love’s  fruits  to  gather. 

And  garret-high  rebels  against  his  father.  .  . 

Love  once  did  make  a  pretty  kind  of  show ; 

Esteem  and  kindness  in  one  breast  would  grow ; 

But  ’twas  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago. 

Pinch  you  but  in  one  vice,  away  you  fly 
To  some  new  risk  of  contrariety. 

You  roll  like  snowballs,  gathering  as  you  run, 

And  get  seven  devils,  when  dispossess’^d  of  one. 

A  better  play  of  social  satire,  Crowne’s  best  comedy,  wa» 
“  Sir  Courtly  Nice  ;  or,  It  Cannot  Be,”  produced  in  1685. 
Sir  Courtly  Nice  is  a  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  with  a  difference, 
“  a  fop  overcurious  in  his  diet  and  dress,”  and,  as  a  contrast 
to  him,  we  have  Surly,  “  a  morose,  ill-natured,  negligent 
fellow.”  Thus  they  are  described  by  another  gallant  of 
the  play : 

Sir  Courtly  is  so  civil  a  creature,  and  so  respectful  to  every¬ 
thing  belongs  to  a  gentleman,  he  stands  bare  to  his  own  periwig; 
Surly  uncovers  to  nothing  but  his  own  night-cap,  nor  to  that  if  he 
be  drunk,  for  he  sleeps  in  his  hat.  Sir  Courtly  is  so  gentle  a 
creature,  he  writes  a  challenge  in  a  style  of  a  billet  dour:  Surly 
talks  to  his  mistress  as  he  would  to  a  huxter  that  wins  his  money. 
Sir  Courtly  is  so  pleased  with  his  own  person,  his  daily  contem- 
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plation,  nay  h  19  salvation,  is  a  looking-glass,  for  there  he  finds 
eternal  happiness  :  Surly’s  heaven,  at  least  his  priest,  is  his  claret- 
glass,  for  to  that  he  confesses  all  his  sins,  and  from  it  receives 
absolution  and  comfort;  but  his  damnation  is  a  looking-glass,  for 
there  he  finds  an  eternal  fire  in  his  nose.  In  short,  if  you  would 
make  a  posset  for  the  devil,  mingle  these  two;  for  there  never 
was  so  sweet  a  thing  as  Courtly,  so  sour  as  Surly, 

Very  absurd  is  the  dialogue  between  these  two,  and  yet 
more  absurd  is  their  various  love-making  to  the  lively 
Leonora,  who  makes  fun  of  each.  Here  Sir  Courtly  is 
paying  suit  : 

SirCourtlt.  O,  madam,  am  I  so  fortunate,  so  glorious,  to 
be  well  in  your  fine  inclinations? 

Leonora.  O  fie,  Sir  Courtly.  If  I  had  any  such  g^uiltupon  me, 
do  you  think  1  would  confess  ? 

Sir  Courtly.  Now  do  confess  madam.  Your  fine  eyes,  and 
your  languishing  air,  and  your  charming  blushes,  and  all  those 
things — 

Leonora.  I  hope  I  carry  no  such  false  things  about  me ;  for  if 
they  say  any  such  thing  they  infinitely  wrong  me. 

Sir  Courtly.  O,  now  you  are  cruel,  madam  :  you  kill  me. 
Leonora.  Can  you  hope  for  my  heart,  Sir  Cfourtly,  till  I’ve 
some  assurance  o*  yours  ? 

Sir  Courtly.  What  assurance  would  your  ladyship  have  ? 
Leonora.  All  manner.  He  that  pretends  to  my  heart 
must  sigh,  and  wait,  and  watch,  and  pant,  and  fight,  and  write, 
and  kill  himself. 

Sir  Courtly.  All  this  I  ha*  done,  madam,  and  ten  thousand 
things  more  ;  drove  by  your  windows  a  thousand  times  a  day ; 
sought  you  at  the  parks  and  the  plays ;  was  a  constant,  faitb/ul 
attendant  at  all  tragedies — for  I  presumed  your  ladyship  nauseates 
comedies — 

Leonora.  0,  fop! 

Sir  Courtly.  They  are  so  ill-bred  and  saucy  with  quality,  and 
always  crammed  with  our  odious  sex,  that  have  not  always  the 
most  inviting  smell, — madam,  you’ll  pardon  me.  Now  at 
tragedies  the  house  is  all  kind  with  beauty,  and  then  a  gentleman 
may  endure  it.  And  I  have  gone,  found  not  your  ladyship  there, 
killed  myself  with  sighing,  and  then  writ  a  song. 

Leonora.  O,  Heavens,  Sir  Courtly !  did  you  ever  write  a  song 
upon  me  ? 

Sir  Courtly.  Above  a  thousand. 

Leonora.  O,  there’s  nothing  charms  me  like  a  song  I 
Sir  Courtly.  I’ve  above  forty  here  in  a  sweet  bag.  I’ll  show 
you  the  first  I  made  upon  your  ladyship.  ’Tis  thought  to  be  a 
pretty,  foolish,  soft  song ;  most  ladies  are  very  kind  to  it. 

As  I  gaz’d  unaware 
On  a  face  so  fair,— 

Leonora.  O,  Sir  Courtly  I 
Sir  Courtly.  Your  cruel  eye 
Lay  watching  by 
To  snap  my  heart. 

Which  you  did  wi’  such  art, 

•  That  away  wi’t  you  ran, 

Whilst  I  look’d  on. 

To  my  ruin  and  grief. 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief! 

Leonora.  Ofine!  fine! 

Sir  Courtly.  That  “  Stop  thief,”  madam,  is  pretty  novel. 
Leonora.  O,  delicate  !  I’m  charmed  !  I’m  lost  1  Fie  I  what 
have  I  said  ? 

Sir  Courtly.  What  makes  me  the  happiest  of  creatures. 
Leonora.  I  only  rally.  I  renounce  all — 

Sir  Courtly.  Not  for  the  world! 

Leonora.  Away.  The  song,  that  song  again— I’ll  hear  nothing 
but  the  song.  Is  there  no  tune  to  it  ? 

Sir  Courtly.  One  of  ifly  own  composing. 

Leonora.  That  accomplishment,  too!  Heavens,  how  fine  a 
gentleman  is  this ! 

Sir  Courtly.  O,  madam,  how  proud  you  make  mel 
Leonora.  O,  dear,  now  I  betray  myself !  Foolish  creature! 
No  more,  no  more — the  tune,  the  tune  1 

Sir  Courtly.  I  always  humour  my  words  with  my  air.  So 
I  make  the  voice  shake  in  the  last  line,  in  imitation  of  a  man  that 
runs  after  a  thief.  [<S'*n^s]  Sto — ho— ho— hop  thief — 

Leonora.  O,  delicate!  cannot  I  learn  it?  Sto— ho— ho— ha! 
ha! 

Sir  Courtly.  Dear  madam,  what  makes  your  ladyship  laugh  ? 
Leonora.  At  a  coxcomb,  that  thought  to  win  me  with  a 
foolish  song.  This  puts  it  into  my  head. 

Sir  Courtly.  O,  foolish  !  There  are  abundance  of  those  foolish 
fellows.  And  does  the  song  please  your  ladyship? 

Leonora.  Infinitely.  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  so  fine  a 
poet. 

Sir  Courtly.  Poetry,  madam,  is  my  great  foible,  and  when 
I  see  a  fine  woman  I  cannot  command  my  foible. 

Leonora.  How  !  d’ye  make  songs  upon  other  ladies  ?  Unfor¬ 
tunate  !  I’ve  given  my  heart  to  an  inconstant  man — 

Sir  Courtly.  0,  madam,  only  gallantry. 

Leonora.  I’m  abused  !  unfortunate  I  pretends  to  weep. 

Sir  Courtly.  O,  madam,  you  take  it  wrong. 

Leonora.  I’m  abused ! 

Sir  Courtly.  O,  Heavens  I 

Leonora.  But  the  song’s  very  fine.  Sto — ho— ho — hal  ha! 

Sib  Courtly.  Pleasant  creature ! — We  shall  be  infinitely  fond  I 
— A  pretty  glass  this,  madam.  [Looks  in  a  glass. 


Leonora.  So— he’s  making  an  assimation  with  his  own  foolish 
face.  I’ll  leave  him  to  court  that,  and  steal  away. 

A  month  or  two  before  Sir  Courtly  Nice,'*  on  the  3rd 
orjune,  1685,  was  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens  **  Albion 
and  Albanius,”  an  opera  by  Dryden.  This  was  the  first 
important  piece  of  a  new  sort  of  play-writing  that  soon 
became  very  popular.  Sir  William  Davenant's  operas, 
performed  before  the  Bestoration,  and  continued  after  it,  had 
differed  only  from  ordinary  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies 
in  that  they  were  written  in  rhyme  and  furnished  with 
some  music  in  order  to  overreach  the  Puritan  ordinances 
against  stage-plays.  The  special  reason  for  these  modifica¬ 
tions  being  removed  by  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
•  Second  to  power,  they  passed  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
fashion,  being  replaced  by  the  heroic  plays  of  Dryden  and 
others.  In  these,  however,  music  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed,  and  a  growing  taste  for  more  elaborate  scenery  and 
pomp  found  expression.  The  same  treatment  was  accorded 
to  Davenant’s  travesties  of  Shakespeare,  as  in  the  case  of 
**  Macbeth,”  what  is  now  known  as  **  Locke's  music  ''  and 
its  wildfire  accompaniment  having  probably  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  1672.  Italian  operas  had  also  been  produced  in 
London.  “  I  saw  an  Italian  opera  in  music,”  wrote  Evelyn 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1674,  “  the  first  that  had  been  in 
England  of  that  kind.*'  Out  of  these  innovations  resulted 
the  English  ballad  opera,  in  which  Durfey  was  a  profuse 
and  skilful  writer.  Dryden’s  **  Albion  and  Albanius  ’*  was 
at  first  designed  as  a  prologue,  he  tells  us,  to  **  a  drama 
adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  songs,  and  dances  *'  akin  to 
**  The  Tempest,”  which  had  been  travestied  in  1673;  but 
the  longer  piece  was  delayed  and  the  prologue  was  extended 
into  a  complete  work,  and  turned  into  a  gaudy  laudation 
of  King  Charles,  lately  dead,  and  of  King  James,  now 
seated  on  the  throne.  In  the  prologue  Dryden  said  : 

Satire  was  once  your  physic,  wit  your  food: 

One  nourished  not,  and  the  other  drew  no  blood. 

We  now  prescribe,  like  doctors  in  despair, 

The  diet  your  weak  appetites  can  bear.  , , 

Since  hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do, 

Here’s  julep-dance,  ptisan  of  song  and  shovr, 

Some  hopeful  youths  there  are,  ox  callow  wit, 

Who  one  day  may  be  men  if  Heaven  think  fit. 

Sound  may  serve  such,  e’er  they  to  sense  are  grown,  ^ 

Like  leading  strings  till  they  can  walk  alone.  ? 

But  yet,  to  keep  our  friends  in  countenance,  know, 

The  wise  Italians  first  invented  show;  ^ 

Thence  into  France  the  noble  pageant  pass’d  j 
*Ti8  England’s  credit  to  be  cozen’d  last. 

Freedom  and  zeal  have  choused  you  o’er  and  o’er ; 

Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once  more  ; 

You  never  were  so  cheaply  fooled  before. 

We  bring  you  change,  to  humour  your  disease  j 
Chauge  for  the  worse  has  ever  used  to  please : 

Then,  ’tis  the  mode  of  France,  without  whose  rules 
None  must  presume  to  set  up  here  for  fools. 

In  France  the  oldest  man  is  always  young, 

Sees  operas  daily,  learns  the  tunes  so  long, 

Till  foot,  hand,  head,  keep  time  with  every  song. 

Le  plus  grand  roi  du  tnonde  is  always  ringing,  ^ 

They  show  themselves  good  subjects  by  their  singing. 

Dryden,  while  he  worked,  showed  himself  a  good  subject 
by  his  singing  in  this  opera,  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens, 
where  the  large  stage  and  scenic  appliances  were  from  this 
time  put  to  frequent  use  in  the  same  way.  The  first  of  its 
three  acts  showed  Charles  and  James,  in  the  guise  of  Albion 
and  Albanius,  as  they  were  welcomed  by  London,  here  per¬ 
sonated  by  Augusta,  under  the  guidance^of  General  Monk, 
as  Archon.  The  second  act,  referring  to  the  close  of 
Charles’s  reign,  when  the  diabolical  Whigs  were  in  the 
ascendant,  has  its  scene  in  hell.  The  third  act  sets  forth 
James’s  return  from  his  temporary  exile,  and  the  opera 
was  ended  by  presentment  in  effigy  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  who  died  a  short  time  before,  as  ”  a  man  with  a  long, 
lean,  pale  face,  with  fiend’s  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  round 
his  body,  encompassed  by  several  fanatical  rebellious  heads 
who  suck  poison  from  him,  which  runs  out  of  a  tap  in  his 
side.”  This  satire  was  too  coarse  even  for  the  loyal  pla*  - 
goers  of  the  time,  and  “  Albion  and  Albanius  was  with¬ 
drawn  after  six  performances,  with  great  loss  to  the 
managers ;  but  plenty  of  other  absurd  operas  followed. 

A  change  was  coming  Over  the  English  stage;  and  at 
this  point  we  close,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  our  notes 
on  playhouse  history. 
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ME  MILL’S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC. 

A  StjBtem  qf  Logic,  Ratiocxnativt  and  Indneiive.  Ikliig  a  Connected 
View  of  the  Principles  of  Evideoce  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific 
Investigation.  Bj  John  Stuart  Mill.  Eighth  Edition.  Long¬ 
mans. 

(Second  Notice.') 

In  our  prerious  notice  we  drew  attention  to  the  different 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  positive  and  negative  names  by 
Professor  Bain  and  Mr  Mill.  According  to  the  latter,  a 
negative  name  is  a  name  of  everything  existing  except 
those  things  denoted  by  the  corresponding  positive. 
According  to  the  former,  a  positive  name  and  its  negative 
do  but  divide  the  individuals  of  a  certain  class — and  not 
“  the  whole  field  of  predication  ” — between  them.  But 
Professor  Bain  carries  his  theory  still  further.  Starting 
from  the  principle  that  “  the  negative  of  a  real  property 
or  thing  is  also  real,"  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
when  a  name  is  given  to  all  really  existing  things  that 
name  is  unmeaning,  because  the  corresponding  negative  is  a 
name  of  no  really  existing  thing.  **  Matter  we  can  conceive," 
he  says,  “  because  of  its  real  opposite,  mind  ;  but  ‘  existence  ’ 
has  no  real  opposite,"  and  therefore  the  word,  he  infers, 
has  no  meaning.  Our  own  view — ^which  appears  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Mill — is  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  word  exist¬ 
ence  is  conveyed  in  the  assertion  that  it  has  no  real  oppo¬ 
site.  What  does  Professor  Bain  mean  by  the  term  "real," 
which  he  constantly  uses  in  the  discussion  of  this  very 
subject  ?  The  fact  is  that  if  we  were  to  accept  Professor 
Bain’s  notion  wo  should  have  no  terms  left  to  distinguish 
between  reality  and  unreality.  But  he  has  another  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  subject : 

Granting,  for  a  moment,  that  there  were  such  a  thing  as  non- 
c  ctHtence,  to  give  reality  to  exi.itence,  what  is  to  prevent  us  from 
Bu  nniing  these  two  together,  giving  a  name  to  the  sum,  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  reality  of  this  new  entity,  with  a  correlative  reality ; 
and  so  on  without  end?  We  must  obviously  stop  somewhere  ; 
and  the  proper  point  is  the  highest  couple  that  generalisation  can 
carry  us  to. 

We  cannot  see  that  there  is  much  danger  of  any  one 
forming  a  higher  universe  than  "  existence."  If  the  real 
and  the  unreal  had  any  property  in  common,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  summed  together  and 
a  name  given  to  them  connoting  that  property.  But  we 
are  surprised  that  a  writer  of  such  great  perspicacity  and 
depth  as  Professor  Bain  should  ask  what  is  to  prevent  any 
one  from  "  insisting  on  the  reality  of  this  entity,"  which  is 
ex  vi  termini  made  up  of  the  real  and  the  unreal. 

The  difference  between  Mr  Mill  and  Professor  Bain, 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing,  leads  up  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  difference  on  the  subject  of  predication.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bain  rejects  existence  from  the  list  of  aumma  genera 
of  predicates  on  the  ground  that 

all  such  propositions  are  more  or  less  abbreviated,  or  elliptical ; 
when  fully  expressed,  they  fall  under  either  co  existence  or 
succession.  When  we  say  there  exists  a  conspiracy  for  a  particular 
purpose,  we  mean  that,  at  the  present  time,  a  body  of  men  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  a  pnrtictklar  object ;  which  is 
a  complex  affirmation  resolvable  into  nropositions  of  co-existence 
and  of  succession  (as  causation).  The  assertion  that  the  dodo 
does  not  exist,  points  to  the  faet  that  this  animal,  once  known  in 
a  certain  place  has  disappeared  or  become  extinct ;  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  locality  :  all  which  may  be  better  stated  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  vprb  “  exist.”  There  is  a  debated  question — 
Does  an  Ether  exist?  but  the  correcter  form  would  be  this — “  Are 
heat  and  light  and  other  radiant  influences  propagated  by  an 
ctherial  medium  diffused  in  space ;  ”  which  is  a  proposition  of 
causation.  In  like  manner  the  question  of  the  Existence  of  a 
Deity  cannot  be  discussed  in  that  form.  It  is  properly  a  question 
as  to  the  First  Cause  of  the  Universe,  and  as  to  the  continued 
exertion  of  that  Cause  in  providential  superintendence. 

Mr  Mill’s  answer  to  this  is  as  follows : 

I  grant  that  the  decision  of  questions  of  Existence  usually  if 
n">t  always  depends  on  a  previous  question  of  either  Causation  or 
'  ocxistence.  But  Existence  is  nevertheless  a  different  thing  from 

Husation  or  Coexistence,  and  can  be  predicated  apart  from  them. 
.»  ho  meaning  of  the  abstract  name  Existence,  and  the  connotation 
of  the  concrete  name  Being,  consist,  like  the  meaning  of  all  other 
names,  in  sensations  or  states  of  consciousness :  their  peculiarity 
IS  that  to  exist,  is  to  c.xcite,  or  be  capable  of  exciting,  ang  sensa¬ 
tions  or  states  of  consciousness ;  no  matter  what,  but  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  there  should  be  some.  It  was  from  overlooking 
tins  that  Hegel,  finding  that  Being  is  an  abstraction  reached  by 


thinking  away  all  particular  attributes,  arrived  at  the  self-con¬ 
tradictory  proposition  on  which  he  founded  all  his  philosophy,  that 
Being  is  the  same  as  Nothing.  It  is  really  the  name  of  Something, 
taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word. 

This  appears  to  us  undoubtedly  correct.  But  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that,  although  we  can  assert,  we  can  never 
know,  merely  existence  of  anything.  When  anything 
manifests  to  us  its  existence,  it  cannot  but  do  so  in  some 
way  that  would  be  expressed  by  a  proposition  of  co-exist- 
ence,  sequence,  or  resemblance.  When  a  person  asserts 
that  a  certain  thing  exists  he  implies  that  he  knows  it  exists, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  has  manifested  its  existence  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  three  ways  we  have  pointed  out.  Which 
way  he  does  not  say,  but  it  must  be  in  some  way.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  whether  existence  should  be  retained  as 
a  separate  category  of  predication.  It  is  rather  a  disjunc¬ 
tive  assertion  of  co-existence,  succession,  or  resemblance, 
than  a  new  sort  of  assertion  separate  and  distinct  from  these. 

The  differences  between  Mr  Mill  and  Professor  Bain  on 
the  syllogism  are  more  important  than  any  to  which  we 
have  yet  referred.  One  of  the  greatest  services  done  by  Mr 
Mill  in  the  field  of  logic  was  the  banishment  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo.  The  assertion  that  what 
could  be  asserted  of  a  class  could  be  asserted  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  belonging  to  it  had  a  meaning  when  general 
names  were  supposed  to  be  names  of  general  substances. 
When,  however,  realism  disappeared,  it  became  the  identi¬ 
cal  proposition  that  whatever  can  be  predicated  diatrihutivehj 
of  a  class  can  be  predicated  of  every  member  of  that  class. 
We  are  obliged  to  put  in  the  word  "  distributively,"  in 
order  to  guard  against  giving  a  sanction  to  fallacies  of  divi¬ 
sion  ;  but  this  empties  the  proposition  of  all  meaning.  A 
class  taken  distribu lively  is  nothing  else  than  the  separate 
members  of  that  class.  As  Mr  Mill  says  :  "  If  all  ratioci¬ 
nation  were  no  more  than  the  application  of  this  maxim  to 
particular  cases  the  syllogism  would  indeed  be,  what  it  has 
so  often  been  declared  to  be,  solemn  trifling.  The  dictum 
de  omni  is  on  a  par  with  another  truth,  which  in  its  time 
was  also  reckoned  of  great  importance,  *  WTiatever  is,  is.’ " 
Mr  Mill  substituted  for  this  oracularly  void  axiom,  the 
inductive  truths  "JVbfa  notes  est  nota  rei  ipsius,**  and 
"  Repugnana  notes  repugnat  rei  ipai.'*  What  a  different  view 
of  the  syllogistic  process  is  given  by  these  axioms  students  of 
Mr  Mill’s  great  work  well  know.  Syllogism  was  no  longer 
a  system  of  begging  the  question  built  up  upon  an  identical 
proposition.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  the  process  was  one 
of  identification  through  marks.  Professor  Bain  acknow¬ 
ledges  these  advantages,  but  considers  Mr  Mill’s  axioms 
as  "  unworkable  as  the  basis  of  the  syllogism."  "  The 
fatal  defect  consists  in  this ;  that  it  is  ill-adapted  to  bring 
out  the  difference  between  total  and  partial  coincidence  of 
terms."  Now  that,  though  reasoning  is  always  in  "com¬ 
prehension,”  language  recording  it  is  always  in  "  extension  " 
is  true.  Mr  Mill,  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  chapters  of 
his  ‘Examination  of  SirWilliam  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,’  has 
pointed  this  out  and  explained  it  in  a  way  which  we  should 
have  thought  would  have  set  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest. 
The  canons  of  syllogism  must  therefore  conform  to  this  fact 
— they  must  deal  with  the  extent  of  the  denotation  of  the 
terms.  There  is  no  dispute  on  this  point.  But  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  neither  Mr  Mill’s  axiom  nor  the  dictum 
de  omni  is  immediately  applicable  as  a  universal  canon  of 
syllogism  ;  and  the  question  really  is  which  forms  the  best 
basis  for  the  six  special  canons.  It  is  here  that  Professor 
Bain’s  objection  breaks  down.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
make  the  transition  from  comprehension  to  extension 
at  this  point.  *  The  immediate  canons  of  syllogism 
are  easily  deducible  from  Mr  Mill’s  axiom.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  nothing  can  be  proved  from  a  pro- 
position  whose  subject  and  predicate  have  the  same 
meaning,  the  dictum  is  absolutely  barren.  Mr  Bain  tries 
to  get  over  the  diflSculty  by  putting  new  meaning  into  the 
dictum.  Now,  although  putting  new  meanings  into  old 
phrases  is  the  approved  method  in  theology,  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  establishment  of  some  of  its  most  cherished 
dogmas,  this  is  hardly  a  desirable  practice.  Whatever 
basis  is  afforded  for  the  canons  of  syllogism  by  Professor 
Bain’s  Janus-faced  axiom  is  due  to  that  side  of  which  it 
looks  towards  Mr  Mill’s  axiom.  It  is  to  be  ‘  regretted 
that  Mr  Mill,  in  the  present  edition,  allows  that  "  the 
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dictum  de  omni  should  be  retained  as  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  the  logic  of  mere  consistency."  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  for  formal  logic  than  that  the  two 
foremost  experientialist  philosophers  in  Europe  should  agree 
in  bringing  back  a  mediaeval  sham  which  one  of  them  has 
done  so  much  to  discredit. 

Many  students  will  be  sorry  that  Mr  Mill  has  not,  in  the 
later  editions,  by  including  the  analysis  of  the  syllogism,  made 
his  work  a  complete  treatise  on  logic.  There  are  many  ques- 


classification.  The  so-called  d  priori  fallacies  are 
really  not  fallacies  (t.e.  false  inferences)  at  all.  When 
the  assertion  is  made  that  a  proposition  is  a  datum 
of  consciousness,  the  venue  is  changed  from  logic  to 
psychology.  Logic  does  not  undertake  to  say  what  are 
(and  therefore  what  are  not)  the  original  elements  of  our 
consciousness.  The  last  of  Mr  Mill’s  classes  of  fallacies  is 
redundant.  Confusion  is  the  attribute  of  all  fallacies,  and 
not  of  a  particular  sort.  The  instances  which  are  given 


declares  that  in  hypothetical  syllogisms  there  is  no  real 
inference.  **lf  the  weather  continues  fine  we  shall  go 
into  the  country,”  is  transformable  into  the  equivalent 
form,  ”  The  weather  continues  fine,  and  so  we  shall  go 
into  the  country.”  Any  one  affirming  the  one,  does  not, 
in  affirming  the  other,  declare  a  new  fact,  but  the  same 
fact."  Professor  Bain  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
what  is  asserted  in  a  hypothetical  proposition  is  not  the 
truth  of  the  antecedent  or  consequent,  but  merely  the 
dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former.  **  The  weather 
continues  fine,  and  so  we  shall  go  into  the  country,”  and 
**  If  the  weather  continues  fine,  we  shall  go  into  the 
country "  are  far  from  being  equivalent  forms.  The 
one  contains  the  two  propositions,  *'The  weather  continues 
fine,"  and  **  We  shall  go  into  the  country,”  in  addition  to 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  other.  Professor  Bain  gives  j 
another  example  of  Hypothetical  (Conditional)  Syllogism  : 

**  If  the  education  of  children  is  neglected,  they  will  grow  np 
ignorant,*’  is  regarded  as  the  ma^'or  premise  of  a  syllogism  ;  and, 
by  adding  as  minor,  now  certain  children  have  been  neglected,” 
we  are  entitled  to  the  proposition,  ”  they  will  grow  up  ignorant.” 

Now  this  is  at  once  turned  into  a  categorical  syllogism 
by  changing  the  major  into  the  equivalent  expression,  **  All 
children  whose  education  is  neglected  will  grow  up  ignorant.” 
Either,  therefore,  the  inference  is  real  in  both  cases,  or  the 
difference  between  real  and  apparent  inference  is  but  one 
of  forms  of  expression.  In  order  to  show  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hypothetical  and  categorical  is  entirely  one 
of  form,  let  us  take  the  two  syllogisms  : 

All  men  are  mortal.  If  Socrates  is  a  man  he  is  mortal. 

Socrates  is  a  man,  Socrates  is  a  man. 

Therefore  he  is  mortaL  Therefore  he  is  mortal. 

Now,  according  to  Professor  Bain,  the  inference  is  real 
in  one  of  these  two  cases,  and  only  apparent  in  the  other. 
But  how  do  they  differ  ?  The  minor  and  conclusion  is  the 
same  in  both.  The  majors  differ,  but  they  differ  in  form 
only.  Their  import  is  the  same.  When  from  observation 
of  cases  of  human  death  we  feel  convinced  that  whatever 
has  the  attribute  humanity  has  also  the  attribute  mortality, 
we  may  formulate  our  conclusion  in  the  expression,  **  Every 
man  is  mortal,”  or  in  the  expression,  ”  If  is  a  man  he  is 
mortal.  But,  “  If  is  a  man  ho  is  mortal  ”  and  ”  If 
Socrates  is  a  man  he  is  mortal,”  equally  mean  that 
every  human  being  will  die;  for  mortality  is  predi- 
Gated  in  the  latter  of  Socrates  solely  on  the  condition 
of  his  humanity.  Socrates  is  declared  to  be  mortal,  not 
qua  Socrates,  but  qud  man.  In  a  hypothetical 
syllogism  (we  take  an  affirmative  conditional  for  sim- 


redundance  of  terms  to  the  syllogism.  **  Ignoratio  Elenchi  ” 
is  a  fallacy  of  opposition.  An  opponent  is  bound  to  prove 
the  contradictory  of  the  proposition  he  denies ;  and  it  is 
through  oblivion  or  confused  apprehension  of  this  fact  that 
he  proves  instead  a  proposition  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  one  which  is  logically  required  of  him.  **PetUio 
Principii**  again,  is  a  fallacy  of  equipollency.  The  arguer 
fails  to  see  the  equivalence  of  Ms  conclusion,  and  the 
premiss  he  *^begs.” 

We  make  these  remarks  with  great  deference  to  so  great 
a  master  of  the  subject  as  Mr  Mill.  If,  as  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  they  are  correct,  every  fallacy  might  be  placed  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  rule  it  violates,  and  the  didactic  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  immense. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AKBAR. 

Pecreations  of  cm  Indian  Official,  By  Lieat.-Colonel  G.  B.  Mai- 
leson.  Longmans. 

This  book,  a  reprint  of  papers  originally  contributed 
to  the  Calcutta  EevieWf  is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  Colonel 
Malleson’s  reputation  as  an  Anglo-Indian  essayist  and 
historian.  It  contains  well-written  and  ^exceedingly 
interesting  biographies  of  some  among  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  that  ”  noble  Indian  service,"  whose  ranks 
arc  so  rich  in  lives  of  world-wide  fame,  and  unrecorded, 

I  quiet  heroism.  But  for  the  present  we  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned — and  only  from  a  single  view-point — with  the 
two  essays  entitled  “  Lord  Lawrence  ”  and  ”  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Akbar.”  For,  after  all,  Indian  administration 
is  a  weightier  subject  than  Anglo-Indian  biogi'aphy.  The 
English  Viceroy  was  most  successful  when  he  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mogul  Emperor — hitherto  the 
best  of  all  Indian  rulers.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  we  are  still  far  behind  Akbar’s  ”  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  ”  but  we  must  some  day  put  them  in  force— if 
statesmanship  do  not  mean  selfishness  and  fear,  if  trust 
beget  trust,  and  the  people  of  India  are  to  play  their  due 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  gpive  even  the  most 
meagre  sketch  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Lawrence’s 
career — his  apprenticeship,  as  we  might  call  it~which 
began  in  1829,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  nineteen,  and  ended, 
after  sixteen  years,  with  the  first  Sikh  war.  That  ap- 
prexrticeship  was  served  in  the  best  of  schools — in  and 
around  Delhi.  Before  the  second  date  he  had  acted  in 
various  capacities — as  magistrate,  collector,  and  settle¬ 
ment  officer;  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
native  laws,  customs,  and  ways  of  thinking ;  had  mixed 
with  landlords  and  peasants  on  a  footing  of  easy  and 


plicity’s  sake)  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  of  the  major  is  trustful  familiarity ;  had  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
a  mark  of  the  truth  of  the  consequent.  The  minor  asserts  ablest  civil  officer  in  Northern  India;  and,  most  of  all, 


that  the  mark  exists.  The  conclusion  asserts  that  the 
thing  of  which  it  is  a  mark  also  exists.  Mr  Mill’s  axiom 
is  directly  applicable,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
inference  is  as  genuine  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  syllogism. 

There  is  much  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr  Mill's  work  of 


had  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  native  population, 
which  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  endless  painstaking,  of 
inflexible  honesty  and  love  of  justice,  and  as  one  who 
knew  no  fear,  it  is  a  truism,  repeated  at  least  once 
every  twenty-four  hours,  that  the  Indian  rulers  may  feel 


very  orreat  value.  The  controversy  with  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  perfectly  secure  if  the  Indian  ruled  likewise  feel  per 
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is  carried  one  step  further,  and  seems  to  us  to  leave  that 
eminent  thinker  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  The  chapter 
on  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation — the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  Mr  Mill's  system — =-is  enriched  by  a  very  concise 
but  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  logical  bearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  persistency  of  force ;  and  the  chapter  on 
the  proof  of  that  law  has  appended  to  it  some  valuable 
notes.  Professor  Bain’s  very  acute  criticisms  on  the 
classification  of  fallacies  seem  to  have  escaped  Mr  Mill’s 


fectly  secure.  And  there  was  a  case  in  point  when,  in 
December,  1845,  the  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutlej  with  a 
force  50,000  strong.  Delhi,  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  seat  of  war,  and  with  only  two  or  three  companies 
of  soldiers  among  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion,  was  as  quiet  and  "  secure”  as  a  village  in  Yorkshire. 
Were  it  not  for  the  moral  ”  prestige"  which  Lawrence 
and  his  colleagues  hnd  already  gained  for  them¬ 
selves,  they,  on  this  occasion,  might  have  been 
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notice.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  thorough  consideration  .  compelled  to  use,  for  their  own  immediate  purposes,  the 
of  this  matter  would  lead  Mr  Mill  to  discard  his  bullets  which  they  were  busily  casting  day  and  night. 
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and  sending  off  to  the  frontier.  Lawrence,  of  coarse, 
was  appointed  to  the  Jallundar  Doab — the  portion  of 
territory  annexed  at  the  end  of  this  war ;  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  rale  was  fully  tested  when,  after  two  years, 
the  second  Sikh  war  broke  oat/  Redaction  of  oppressive 
taxc^ ;  abolition  of  monopolies ;  fixed  and  moderate 
payments  in  money  in  place  of  arbitrary  exactions  in 
kind ;  a  simple  code  of  law,  pablished  in  Panjabi,  and 
accessible  to  every  one ;  new  roads  and  bridges ;  an 
effective  native  police ;  and  “  trust  in  native  officials  ’* — 
such  were  the  means  by  which  this,  the  most  dangerous, 
was  transformed  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  into  the 
most  peaceful  and  contented  portion  of  the  Panjab,  and 
that  enabled  Lawrence,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  to 
pacify  the  Sikhs  with  the  help  of  Sikhs;  Had  Jallandnr 
rebelled,  the  English  would  have  been  forced  to  retire. 
The  second  war  ended,  as  all  know,  in  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjab,  over  which  Lawrence  ruled,  at  first  only 
08  financial  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
and  next  as  Chief  Commissioner.  In  the  government 
of  this  magnificent  territory  he  proceeded  on  the  same 
principles  which  formerly  guided  him  in  the  Doab,  and 
with,  once  more,  the  old  result — “  security  "  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  At  the  crisis  of  the  mutiny,  when,  to 
use  Henry  Meade’s  expressive  simile,  the  few  white 
grains  were  aboat  to  disappear  in  the  shaking  of  the. 
bushel  of  black  millet,  the  Sikhs — the  elite  of  the  native 
army — stood  by  the  side  of  their  conquerors ;  and  the 
Punjab  itself  was  left  almost  absolutely  defenceless, 
while  its  forces  were  drafted  off  for  service  in  the  Ganges 
valley,  and  along  its  enormous  frontier  of  800  miles 
there  lay,  eager  for  war  and  plunder,  the  fiercest  and 
most  warlike  tribes  in  the  world.  That  instance  of 
“  security  ”  is,  as  yet,  the  crowning  triumph  of  British 
rule  in  India.  Colonel  Malleson  says  very  little  about 
education ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  blue-books, 
the  territory  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  promising 
on  the  Indian  continent.  The  land  of  the  Sikhs  became,  in 
truth,  “  the  model  province  ;  ”  and,  in  history.  Lord  Law¬ 
rence  will  figure  most  conspicuously,  not  as  Viceroy  of 
India,  hut  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  As 
Governor-General,  Lord  Lawrence  gave  occasion  to  much 
criticism,  as  able  and  honest  as  it  was  hostile.  The  in¬ 
come-tax,  in  which  he  professed  so  much  faith,  will 
remain  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy  for  many  a  day 
to  come.  His  efforts  in  favour  of  popular  schools  were 
regarded,  even  hy  many  of  the  most  intelligent  natives 
of  India,  as  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  In  the  same  way,  his  defence  of  tenant-right 
in  the  Punjab  and  Oudh  was  described  by  the  landlords 
as  direct  attacks  on  their  own  order.  He  simply  wished  to 
encourage  industry, “and  develope  natural  resources,  by 
long  settlements,  by  preventing  tenants — permanent 
by  the  “  custom  ”  of  the  land — from  being  arbitrarily 
and  cruelly  reduced  to  the  aiahis  of  tenants-at-will, 
and  by  granting  compensation  for  improvements  in 
the  case  of  any  attempt  at  raising  of  rents.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  condemnation  of  some  points  in  Law¬ 
rence’s  policy,  certain  it  is  that  the  measures  most 
characteristic  of  his  rule  were  those  which  aimed  at  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people.  Regarding  this 
policy  from  a  soldier’s  point  of  view.  Colonel  Malleson 
would  describe  it,  in  the  words  he  uses  in  reference  to 
Akbar,  as  “  so  governing  by  sound  and  equal  laws  that 
a  contented  people  would  always  be  ready  to  rise  up  as 
one  man  against  a  foreign  invader.” 

After  the  foregoing  sentence,  we  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  read :  ”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
future  of  British  India  depends  upon  the  policy  we 
may  adopt  with  regard  to  the  action  of  Russia  in  the 
East.’*  This  is  surely  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
For  the  one  great  moral  of  our  author’s  essay  on  Lord 
Lawrence  is  simply  this — that,  if  we  treat  India  justly, 
India  herself  will  assist  us  against  all  comers.  Let  us 
treat  India  as  a  sacred  trust,  rather  than  as  a  preserve 
for  young  **  Bull,”  and  Russia  may  ”  creep  ”  and 
“spring”  to  her  heart’s  content,  and  encamp  next 
month  in  Badakshan,  for  all  that  the  Indians  or 
the  English  may  care.  By  the  same  treatment, 
England  might  finally  be  enabled  to  feel  “  secure  ” 


with  the  smallest  poss.ble  nucleus  of  white  troop.<*, 
and  thus  to  devote  to  education  and  general  improve¬ 
ment  the  enormous  sums  spent,  say.  On  those  barracks 
which  are  built  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  the  same  principles,  are  pulled 
down,  to  prevent  their  inmates  from  being  buried  alive. 
Colonel  Malleson  says  not  a  word  on  our  mistakes  in  tho 
matter  of  barrack-building ;  he  is,  in  fact,  too  much 
given  to  a  good-natured  distribution  of  rose-water  all 
round.  No  doubt  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  new 
barracks  are  furnished  with  “  recreation-rooms,”  “prayer- 
rooms,”  “billiard  and  bagatelle- tables,”  and  afford 
“shelW  from  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun.”  Still,  it 
would  be  preferable  if  a  considerable  fraction  of  our 
Anglo-Indian  army  could  be  made  to  keep  out  of  the 
tropical  sun,  and  say  its  prayers,  and  Jplay  its  billiard.s 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  then,  of  course,  wo 
cannot  feel  “  secure  ”  in  India  until  we  have  more 
boldly  adopted  the  “  principles  ”  of  Akbar,  who  made 
no  distinction  between  Mussulman  and  Hindoo;  wlio 
employed  Hindoos  to  manage  his  finances,  fight  his 
battles,  and  win  his  victories.  Colonel  Malleson  says 
that  a  man  like  Akbar  appears  only  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  and  he  dwells  with  pleasure  on  his  belief  that 
British  rule  means,  for  the  people  of  India,  “  continu¬ 
ance,”  freedom  from  hasty,  arbitrary,  and  anarchical 
change.  No  doubt  tliat  is  true,  and  very  encouraging. 
The  main  lines  of  Indian  politics  are  now  pretty  clearly 
defined,  and  are  not  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  any  par- 


SIR  JAMES  SIMPSON’S  ESSAYS. 

Archaological  Essays.  By  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bait. 

M.D.,  D.C.L.  Edited  by  John  Stuart,  LL.D.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Dr  Stuart  has  here  collected,  from  the  transactions  of 
learned  societies  and  scientific  journals,  the  more  important 
archaeological  papers  of  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson.  These 
essays,  as  the  editor  remarks,  “  were  begun  as  a  relief  from 
weightier  cares,  but  as  it  was  not  in  their  author’s  nature 
to  rest  satisfied  with  desultory  and  superficial  results  in  his 
treatment  of  any  subject,  so  his  archaeological  papers  more 
resemble  the  exhaustive  treatises  of  a  leisurely  student  than 
the  occasional  efforts  of  one  overwhelmed  in  professional 
occupations.”  Certainly  the  essays  in  the  .two  volumes' 
before  us  testify  to  their  author’s  wide  reading,  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  and  fertility  of  illustration,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
Dr  Stuart  for  rescuing  them  from  oblivion,  and  for  adding 
to  them  many  useful  notes  and  illustrations. 

The  antiquarian  subjects  to  which  Sir  James  Simpson 
first  directed  his  attention  were  connected  with  his  own 
profession,  but  in  course  of  time  his  interest  in  historical 
pursuits  deepened  and  expanded,  and  he  began  to  discuss 
questions  of  a  wider  scope  and  more  varied  character.  The 
first  volume  of  the  present  work  contains  essays  that  relate 
to  history  generally  ;  while  the  second  is  devoted  to  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  The  first  paper,  entitled  “Archaeology;  its  Past  and 
Future  Work,”  originally  prepared  as  a  lecture  to  the 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  indicates  the  object  and  end  of 
the  archaeological  student’s  pursuits,  sketches  the  past  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  study,  and  suggests  the  method  of  research 
from  which  **  Scottish  inductive  Archaeology  ”  may  derive 
additional  facts  and  dates.  Here,  indeed,  as  Dr  Stuart 
remarks,  “nothing  more  thoroughly  practical  could  be 
desired ;  while,  in  his  resume  of  the  difficulties  and  enigmas 
peculiar  to  Scottish  antiquities,  he  may  be  said  to  have  left 
none  of  them  untouched,  his  passing  allusions  being  in  many 
•instances  suggestive  of  their  solution.”  Thus  Sir  James 
Simpson  recommends  a  fuller  collection  and  digest  than 
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we  at  present  possess  of  the  old  superstitions  beliefs  and 
practices  of  our  ancestors,  since  popular  superstitions 
are  for  the  naost  part  true  antiquarian  vestiges  of  ancient 
Pagan  creeds  and  customs,  and  our  Folk-lore  is,  in  general, 
a  degenerated  and  debased  form  of  the  highest  mytho¬ 
logical  and  inedical  knowledge  of  very  distant  times.  “  As 
the  palmontologist  can  sometimes  reconstruct  in  full 
the  types  of  extinct  animals  from  a  few  preserved  frag¬ 
ments  of  bones  j  ”  he  adds,  possibly  some  future  archaeo¬ 
logical  Cuvier  may  one  day  be  able  to  reconstruct  from 
these  mythological  fragments,  and  from  other  sources,  far 
more  distinct  figures  and  fornis  than  we  at  present  possess 
of  the  heathen  faith  and  rites  of  our  forefathers.** 

Perhaps,  the  paper  on  “An  Old  Stone-roofed  Cell 
or  Oratory  in  the  Island  of  Inchcolm**  affords  the  best 
example  of  Sir  James  Simpson *s  careful  observation 
and  varied  powers.  The  humble  structure  in  question, 
when  it  first  attracted  his  notice,  was  used  as  a  pigstye, 
and  its  external  features  at  first  sight  suggested  little  or 
nothing  of  its  past  history.  Sir  James  Simpson,  however, 
almost  immediately  identified  its  architecture  with  that  of 
’  the  early  monastic  cells  in  Ireland,  and  he  found  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  were  corroborated  by  the  early  history  of  the  island 
of  Inchcolm  itself.  The  sketch  which  he  here  gives  of  the 
island  is  enriched  with  several  instructive  notes,  such  as  the 
comparison  of  the  ruin  with  the  Irish  oratories  and  notices 
of  other  island  retreats  of  the  Saints,  and  of  the  Saints 
themselves.  Dr  Petrie,  of  Dublin,  the  learned  author  of 
the  ‘  Early  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  Bound  Towers 
of  Ireland,*  has  also  added  many  suggestive  notes,  which 
are  of  special  value,  illustrating  as  they  do  his  latest 
views  on  disputed  points  of  Celtic  Ecclesiology.*  St 
Columba’s  Isle,  or  St  Colme*s  Inch — the  modetn  Inch- 
colm,  situate  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  though  small  in  geographical  dimensions,  is 
rich  in  historical  and  archaeological  associations,  and 
monkish  miracles  and  legends.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scottish  capital  which 
have  been  rendered  classical  by  the  pen  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  first  act  of  “  Macbeth,*’  the  Thane  of  Boss,  coming 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  King  Duncan,  reports  that  his 
rebellious  subjects  and  the  invading  Scandinavians  have 
been  completely  defeated  by  his  generals  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  and  that  the  Norwegians  crave  for  peace : 

Sueno,  the  Norway’s  King,  craves  composition  ; 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men 

Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colme’s  Inch, 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Sir  James  Simpson  also  points  out  that  King  Alexander  I. 
visited  the  island  in  1123,  and  founded  a  monastery 
there.  The  Scotichronicon  gives  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  visit,  and  relates  how  the  King  found  at  Inchcolm 
“  an  island  hermit  (eremita  insulanus)  who,  belonging  to 
the  service  of  St  Columba,  devoted  himself  sedulously  to 
his  duties  at  a  certain  little  chapel  there,  content  with 
such  poor  food  as  the  milk  of  one  cow  and  the  shell  and 
small  sea  fishes  which  he  could  collect.**  Sir  James 
Simpson  attempts  to  prove  that  the  little  chapel  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  sheltered  the  island  hermit  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  still  exists,  and  that  it  is  now  the 
oldest  stone-roofed  habitation  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
the  only  specimen  in  that  country  of  early  Scoto-Irish 
architecture. 

The  other  essays  in  the  first  volume  are  on  the  ancient 
monument  called  the  “  Catstane,**  at  Kirkliston,  which  Sir 
James  Simpson  endeavoured  to  show  was  a  monument  to 
Vetta,  the  grandfather  of  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  on  “  Some 
Scottish  Magical  Charm-stones,**  and  on  the  *  “Great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh,**  which  our  author  does  not  believe  to 
be  a  metrological  monument  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Smyth. 

More  than  half  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  a 
paper  “  On  Leprosy  and  Leper  Hospitals  in  Scotland  and 
England.**  This  essay  has  been  rendered  more  valuable  to 
students  of  medicine  and  antiquities  by  the  additional 
“  Historical  Notices  *’  appended  to  it  by  Dr  Joseph  Bobert- 
son.  The  subject  is  a  curious  one,  and  will  be  likely  to 
interest  those  who  care  at  all  for  the  medical  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  illustrates  at  all  eventii  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  certain  diseases  inciden*  *0  the  human  j 


race,  chiefly,  perhaps,  through  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
European  leprosy  (the  tubercular  elephantiasis  of  the 
middle  ages)  is  now  almost  entirely  unknown  as  a  native 
endemic  disease  on  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  yet  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  prevailed 
in  nearly  every  district  of  it.  As  Sir  James  Simpson  remarks, 
“  laws  were  enacted  by  Princes  and  Courts  to  arrest  its  dif¬ 
fusion  ;  the  Pope  issued  bulls  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  separation  and  rights  of  the  infected  ;  a  particular 
order  of  knighthood  was  instituted  to  watch  over  the  sick  ; 
and  leper  hospitals  or  lazar-houses  were  everywhere  insti¬ 
tuted  to  receive  the  victims  of  the  disease.**  Bank  was  no 
barrier  against  this  terrible  scourge;  it  attacked  indis¬ 
criminately  the  prince  in  his  palace,  and  the  peasant  in  his 
hovel.  King  Henry  IV.  of  England  seems  to  have  been 
affected  with  the  malady,  while  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  a  direct  descendant  like  the  Boyal  Plantagenets  of 
England  from-Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Touraine, 
laboured  for  many  years  under  elephantiasis,  and  ultimately 
resigned  his  throne  in  consequence  of  disability  from  that 
disease.  The  case  of  King  Bobert  the  Bruce  is  also  an 
authenticated  instance  of  leprosy  in  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  for,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  older  histo¬ 
rians,  he  actually  died  of  it.  Sir  James  Simpson’s  remarks 
on  the  external  exciting  causes  of  leprosy  ip  the  middle 
ages,  though  brief,  are  exceedingly  valuable.  He  reviews 
the  diet,  dress,  personal  and  domestic  habits  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  regards  their  mode  of  life  generally  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  generate  derangements  and  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  good  old  Saxon  habit  of 
bathing  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
period  were  always  close  and  nnventilated,  rough  straw 
bedding  was  generally  in  use,  and  articles  of  diet,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  agriculture,  were  very  much  restricted. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact  dif¬ 
ferences  in  those  physical  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  in  former  and  in  modem  times,  which  may 
have  led  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  amongst  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  to  its  disappearance  amongst  us.  Sir  James  Simpson 
leaves  the  difficulty  to  a  great  extent  uniblved,  and  proceeds 
to  give  some  carious  details  respecting  the  government  of 
lepers  and  leper  hospitals  in  England  and  Scotland;  The 
victims  of  the  malady  were  not  usually  regarded  by  the 
general  community  with  feelings  of  devotion  and  pious 
commiseration,  although  we  find  instances  of  royal  per¬ 
sonages  attending  on  lepers  periodically  as  an  expiation  of 
their  sins.  On  the  contrary,  the  subjects  of  this 
simus  omnium  morhorum  **  were,  as  a  body,  looked  upon  by 
Church  and  people  as  objects  of  disgust.  The  contempt 
displayed  towards  them  seems  indeed  to  have  been  almost 
proverbial  as  late  as  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Thus  Shake¬ 
speare  makes  Margaret  of  Anjou  exclaim  to  the  affiicted 
and  terrified  Henry  VI ,  after  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Why  dost  thou  tarn  away  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

1  am  DO  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

There  still  exist  in  the  old  records  of  Scotland  both  local 
and  general  enactments  enforcing  the  retirement  and  seclu¬ 
sion  of  lepers.  They  were  to  beg  only  in  certain  places 
outside  the  towns,  and  were  to  use  a  clapper  or  rattle  to 
warn  people  of  their  approach.  According  to  various  old 
civil  codes,  lepers  were  also  looked  upon  as  legally  and 
politically  dead,  without  the  privileges  and  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  Church  took  the  same  view,  and  performed 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  over  them  on 
their  consignment  to  a  lazar-house. 

Of  the  other  tracts  and  papers  relating  to  medical 
science  in  this  volume  we  need  only  add  that  they  will  alj 
repay  perusal,  and  will  afford  to  medical  students  an  admi¬ 
rable  example  of  the  proper  method  of  investigating  such 
subjects. 


UNA. 

Una,  or  the  Early  Marriage.  By  Barnette  Bow  a.  Bodder  and 
Stoaghton. 

That  world-famed  naturalist  who  swore  a  dreadful  oath 
at  fleas  because  they  were  not  lobsters  is  generally  felt  to 
have  put  himself  in  the  wrong;  and  it  would  be  equally 
unphilosophical  to  quarrel  with  such  a  book  as  ‘Una,  or 


/  / 
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wife  is  not  gratified  to  discover  that  her  husband  is  in 
private  correspondence  with  a  certain  charming  and  pioos 
cousin,  Lady  Emily.  Incredible  though  it  may  appear,  she 
is  so  regardless  of  her  vow  to  honour  and  obey,  that  she 
ventures  in  the  face  of  her  lord’s  prohibition  to  enter  his 
sanctum,  and  to  ask,  very  humbly  it  must  be  admitted,  if 
her  husband  cannot  confide  his  troubles  to  her  /  The  reader 
will  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  such  conduct  alienates 
the  Honourable  Herbert  more  and  more,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife’s  father,  is  further  outraged  by  the  fact 
that,  whilst  he  succeeds  to  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
a  year,  two  thousand  per  annum  is  settled  upon  Una  as  her 
independent  income.  Una  has  an  excellent  sister,  who 
gives  her  good  advice.  *‘0,  Una,”  she  observes,  “if  you 
would  but  try  and  think  differently,  your  life  would  be  so 
much  happier.  Here  is  a  little  book  I  have  lately  met 
with,  headed,  *A  Man  is  what  a  Woman  makes  Him:' 
I  have  bought  several  for  distribution ;  true,  it  is  not 
written  for  persons  in  your  sphere,  but  you  might  find 
some  useful  hints  if  you  would  read  it.”  Our  heroine 
won’t  read  the  little  book.  After  this,  of  course,  there  is 
no  hope  for  her.  Her  jealousy  of  Lady  Emily  leads  her  to 
take  herself  off  to  Brighton  when  informed  that  that  lady 
is  coming  to  act  as  her  mediator  with  her  husband.  She 
returns  the  following  day,  but  it  is  to  find  that  her  husband 
has  carried  off  her  child,  and  intends  to  separate  from  her.  She 
writes  repentant  letters,  which  are  returned  to  her  unopened. 
Then  she  has  a  brain  fever,  and  is  at  the  point  of  death ; 
but  the  Honourable  Herbert  who,  on  the  strength  of  her 
ten  thousand  pounds,  is  sailing  merrily  on  the  high  seas, 
heeds  her  not.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  his  conduct  is 
regarded  as  anything  unusual  or  especially  reprehensible. 
The  tolerance  extended  by  our  authoress  to  male  offenders 
too  nearly  resembles  Dr  Watts’s  excuse  for  barking  dogs 
— “  it  is  their  nature  to  ” — to  be  altogether  flattering. 
The  heroine’s  heart  is,  however,  finally  softened  by 
the  religious  instruction  of  a  Colonel  Palmer,  the 
widower  of  a  “lovely  Christian',”  who  personally  bore 
some  resemblance  to  Una.  When  this  is  effected, 
Mr  Elmore  receives  back  his  wife  (they  have  lost  their 
only  child  in  the  meanwhile,  and  grief  has  softened 
him  also)  on  the  conditions  that  she  shall  never  expect  to 
be  informed  of  his  movements,  nor  inquire  who  are  his 
friends.  Una  obeys  him  to  the  letter,  and,  what  is  more, 
makes  Colonel  Palmer  director  of  her  conscience,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Lady  Emily  had  once  been  of  her  hus* 
band’s.  Strange  to  say,  the  Honourable  Herbert,  now  Lord 
Granchester,  does  not  approve ;  he  gives  Colonel  Palmer  to 
understand  that  he  had  better  go  to  India.  Having  now 
spent  all  her  fortune,  and  further  got  crippled  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  the  husband  does  his  wife  the  honour  of 
preferring  her  as  a  nurse  even  to  Lady  Emily.  Finally  he 
dies ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  Una  as  another  “  lovely 
Christian,”  and  the  second  wife  of  Colonel  Palmer. 

After  this  weary  process  of  conversion  it  may  sound 
ungracious  to  confess  that  the  last  state  of  our  heroine 
appears  to  us  decidedly  worse  than  the  first.  But,  to  tell 
the  truth,  we  have  no  admiration  for  “  lovely  Christians  ” 
of  the  stamp  of  Lady  Emily,  tenderly  solicitous  about  the 
souls  of  their  friends’  husbands,  and  sanctimonious  Colonel 
Palmers,  who  establish  gushing  intimacies  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  wives.  Unhappily,  this  morbid  sentimentality  is  not 
confined  to  the  pages  of  foolish  novels ;  but  it  is  all  too 
characteristic  of  a  school  of  piety  which  daily  furnishes 
us  with  proofs  that  religious  exaltation,  of  a  certain  sort, 
not  only*  does  not  presuppose,  but  is  often  found  in  direct 
antagonism  to,  healthy  self-respect  and  sound  morality. 


the  Early  Marriage,*  because  it  is  neither  natural  nor 
artistic.  A  certain  existing  species  of  literature  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  either  art  or  nature,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  with  good  English  or  common  sense ;  and 
to  expect  from  it  such  qualities,  or  to  complain  of  their 
absence,  is  merely  to  display  scientific  ignorance.  Let  us, 
then,  give  way  to  no  undue  astonbhment  when  informed 
that  our  heroine  “  took  the  unclosed  door  from  her  father’s 
hand,’*  nor  feel  aggrieved  when  told  that  our  hero  has 

intermediate  coloured  hair,”  and  that  his  wife  **  minis¬ 
tered  to  his  wants  in  the  little  domesticities  of  the  break¬ 
fast-table.”  We  should  know  how  to  recognise  the  irrevoca¬ 
ble,  and  refrain  from  referring  to  even  the  lowest  literary 
standard  what  properly  speaking  is  not  literature  at  all. 
Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  nor  is  Miss  Bowra’s  book  a 
work  of  art ;  on  this  score  it  is  of  those  productions  of 
which  Mr  Buskin  observes  briefiy  “it  is  courteous  to  say 
nothing.” 

But,  admitted  that  it  is  worth  no  one’s  while  to  find 
fault  with  the  personages  of  the  *  Early  Marriage  ’  for 
talking  bad  grammar  on  stilts,  and  being  the  dreariest 
company  of  spectres  ever  evolved  from  an  author’s  brain, 
there  remains  a  didactic  purpose  laudable  and  disinterested 
enough  to  merit  recognition.  The  authoress  regards  the 
“  theory  of  woman’s  rights  as  the  hallucination  of  lunatics 
or  the  dream  of  monomaniacs and  is  anxious  to  convince 
her  own  sex  that  there  is  only  one  platform  on  which 
woman  can  safely  appear,  if  endued  with  the  true  instincts 
given  by  her  Creator.”  This  is  all  very  well ;  and  if  only 
our  authoress  would  go  through  a  course  of  grammar  we 
might  hope  for  a  series  of  essays  from  her  pen  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  from  whose  pages  we  believe  she  has 
derived  that  pungent,  if  not  very  choice,  expression,  “  the 
epicene  sex.”  But,  in  the  present  instance,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  holds  out  no  very  powerful  inducements 
to  the  lunatics  and  monomaniacs,  who  may,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  urge  that,  if  endued  with  false  instincts  to  the 
extent  of  preferring  another  platform,  they  can  scarcely 
fare  worse  upon  it  than,  if  the  authoress  is  to  be  believed, 
they  may  expect  to  do  on  the  one  providentially  assigned 
them.  Nay,  so  unmercifully  bestrewn  with  jagged  nails  is 
this  said  platform — the  matrimonial  one,  of  course, — shown 
to  be,  that,  for  a  moment,  the  suspicion  flashed  across  us 
that  we  had  to  do  with  a  wolf — an  advocate  of  woman’s 
rights — in  sheep’s  clothing,  bent  on  refuting  her  opponents’ 
arguments  by  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum.  But  we  humbly 
recognise  our  error.  Heine  says  that  irony  was  invented 
by  some  clever  dolts,  who  wished  to  persuade  their  neigh¬ 
bours  that  they  were  stupid  for  fun  :  our  authoress  for  her 
part  is  not  ashamed  of  being  in  sober  earnest. 

Una,  the  young  lady  who  makes  an  early  marriage,  tells 
her  own  story.  She  is  an  heiress  as  well  as  beautiful ;  and, 
accordingly  much  flattered  and  followed.  When  we  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  her  she  has  just  consented  to  bestow  her  hand 
on  the  Honourable  Herbert  Elmore,  the  gentleman  re¬ 
joicing  in  intermediate  coloured  hair.  Our  heroine  is  ex¬ 
cessively  elated  by  her  conquest,  and  goes  to  confide  her 
engagement  to  her  best  friends — Lady  Mayfort,  a  worldling, 
who  wanted  Una  to  marry  her  own  nephew ;  and  Julie 
Kenyon,  a  stern  ascetic  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason 
which  never  gets  cleared  up,  lives  face  to  face  with  un¬ 
dying  remorse,  and  only  issues  from  her  seclusion  when 
the  opportunity  occurs  of  harshly  admonishing  her  friends. 
Lady  Mayfort  and  Julie  both  suggest  that  the  Honourable 
Herbert,  being  crippled  with  debt,  is  possibly  marrying  Una 
for  the  sake  of  her  fortune.  Of  course  the  youug  lady  is 
indignant.  However,  once  married,  she  is  haunted  by  their 
warnings.  She  does  not  find  her  husband  respond  to  her 
passionate  affection ;  once  or  twice  he  allows  himself  to 
reprove  her  for  “  solecisms  of  breeding,”  and  alludes  con¬ 
temptuously  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  merchant’s  daughter. 
Now,  Una  is  careful  to  remark  that  she  is  supremely  un¬ 
reasonable  in  feeling  wounded  at  this ;  further,  she  is  so 
rebellious  and  unfeminine  as  to  resent  the  fact  that  her 
husband  has  no  confidence  in  her,  and  does  not  inform  her  of 
his  arrangements.  For  instance,  he  starts  off  for  a  six  weeks’ 
cruise  in  his  yacht,  only  telling  her  of  his  intentions  the  day 
^lore,  and,  on  the  evening  of  his  return,  he  leaves  her  to 
dine  at  his  club.  Also,  this  inconceivably  exacting  young 


THE  BIRDS  OF  EGYPT. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Birde  of  Egypt.  By  0.  E.  Shallay,  F.O.S, 
&e.,  late  Captain  Grenadier  Guards.  J.  Van  Voorst. 

Captain  Shelley  has  been  induced  to  publish  this  volume 
in  the  hope  of  satisfying  those  travellers  who  are  looking 
for  a  book  upon  the  sport  and  collecting  to  be  obtained  in 
Egypt.  Captain  Shelley  remarks  that  the  boating  trip  up  the 
Nile  is  admirably  adapted  for  making  a  collection  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Egyptian  birds,  as  there  is  invariably 
much  time  left  on  hand  while  the  vessel  is  delayed  by 
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adverse  winds.  He  commences  with  a  short  account 
of  his* personal  experiences  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the 
best  localities  for  the  ornithologist  and  sportsman  to  visit. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  the  various  species  of  birds  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Egypt  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Second  Cataract,  to  which  limits  our  author’s  observa¬ 
tions  were  confined. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  contain  much 
useful  advice  and  information  for  tourists  and  sportsmen. 
Captain  Shelley  gives  an  estimate,  too,  of  the  expense  of 
such  a  trip,  and  tells  us  how  to  engage  a  dragoman  and 
select  a  boat  in  the  most  economical  way.  His  sketch  of 
the  geology  of  the  country,  though  slight,  is  interesting, 
and  will  bo  appreciated  by  Nile  tourists.  The  geology, 
indeed,  of  such  a  country  as  Egypt  teaches  more  of  its 
general  appearance  than  an  ordinary  and  more  lengthened 
description  of  the  scenery  alone  could  afford,  while,  as 
Captain  Shelley  remarks,  “  the  difference  of  soil  will  often 
account  for  the  difference  of  the  avifauna :  thus,  in  a 
sandy,  rooky  district  we  should  not  look  for  snipe,  nor  in 
.the  marshy  localities  should  we  seek  for  the  sand-grouse 
and  the  numerous  desert  forms  which  abound  in  Egypt.’’ 
In  his  account  of  the  formation  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
our  author  observes  how  different  would  have  been  the 
aspect  of  the  country  had  the  Nile  been  a  clear  and 
sparkling  river  without  an  annual  overflow.  Egypt  is,  indeed, 
“  the  gift  of  the  Nile,”  for,  not  only  does  its  trade  depend 
on  the  river,  but  every  cultivated  tract  owes  its  existence  to 
the  alluvium  brought  down  by  its  fertilising  waters. 
Without  this  sediment  the  country  would  be  an  unin¬ 
habitable  sandy  desert ;  for  Egypt,  as  we  see  it,  is  nothing 
but  a  thin  sheet  of  alluvium,  spread  by  the  Nile  over  an 
arid  district  in  the  course  of  ages.  *  The  Delta  of  the  Nile 
appears  to  have  been  slowly  sinking  for  a  considerable  time, 
while,  as  our  author  remarks,  ”  the  sea  once  washed  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  on  which  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara  stand,  the 
bases  of  which  are  now  bathed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.” 
That  the  Nile,  too,  has  often  shifted  its  course  is  shown  by 
the  presence  of  beds  of  alluvium  many  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  present  High  Nile. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Captain  Shelley’s  slight  but  pic¬ 
turesque  sketches  of  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  We  may,  however,  mention  a  few  of  the  locali¬ 
ties  visited  by  our  author  in  search  of  ”  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  ”  for  the  ornithologist  and  sportsman.  Thus, 
he  describes  the  surface  of  Lake  Mareotis  as  covered  with 
flocks  of  water-fowl,  while  plovers  and  curlews  fly  around, 
herons  wade  in  its  muddy  margin,  and  the  lazy  kite  slowly 
wings  his  way  over  the  cultivated  fields,  where  krge  flocks 
of  the  buff-backed  heron  feed  fearlessly.  On  the  road  to 
the  pyramids  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  small 
uhite  herons  (Ardeola  russata)^  teal,  Egyptian  geese,  and 
snipe.  The  plains  near  the  pyramids  afford  very  good 
quail-shooting  in  March  and  April,  while  they  abound  with 
birds  of  prey.  Besides  the  common  Egyptian  kite,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  hawks  and  falcons,  the  long-legged  buz¬ 
zard  is  plentiful  in  many  parts.  Whenever  game  becomes 
scarce  on  the  Nile,  however,  there  are  always  pigeons  in 
abundance  to  fall  back  upon.  The  number  of  these  birds 
which  live  in  a  semi-domesticated  state  b  quite  marvellous. 
The  natives,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  villages  build  a  second 
story  to  their  houses,  solely  for  the  sake  of  these  pigeons, 
which  flock  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  built,  though,  as  our 
author  remarks,  **  they  require  that  their  houses  should  be 
kopt  more  cleanly  than  the  abodes  of  the  natives,  other¬ 
wise  they  leave  for  better  quarters.”  A  small  village  near 
Damietta  Captain  Shelley  describes  as  the  best  locality  for 
snipe-shooting  in  Egypt.  **  Here,”  he  adds,  ”  one  may 
kill  forty  or  fifty  couples  of  snipe  in  a  day  for  a  whole  week 
without  going  over  the  same  ground  twice.”  Among  the 
birds  which  he  collected  in  the  Delta,  he  enumerates  the 
Imperial  eagle,  the  scops-eared  owl,  the  Egyptian  cuckoo, 
the  bittern,  the  marsh-harrier,  the  white-tailed  plover,  and 
the  small  Indian  kingfisher.  The  birds  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Fayoom  were  still  more  numerous.  Ibis  ^thiopicaf 
the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians,  is  now  no.  longer  to  be 
met  with  in  the  country  where  once  it  was  worshipped. 


This  bird,  however,  is  still  plentiful  higher  up  the  Nile  at 
Khartoom,  and  our  author  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may 
yet  be  found  in  Egypt  proper,  since,  according  to  Von 
Heuglin,  it  breeds  at  Wady-Halfeh. 

For  fuller  details  of  the  birds  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
sport  to  be  obtained  on  the  Nile,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Captain  Shelley’s  handsome  volume,  which  will  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  ornithologist  by  the  numerous  coloured 
plates  it  contains.  The  index,  too,  is  full  and  complete. 
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*  A  Creed  of  To-morrow  ’  is  a  very  remarkable  book. 
Its  author  is  apparently  a  self-educated  Scotchman, 
endowed  vrith  extraordinary  force  of  mind  and  character, 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  the  nskiionsX perfervidum  ingonium. 
His  verses  are  singularly  vigorous  and  emphatic,  but  his 
poetic  gifts  are  not  of  a  high  order.  The  language  he 
employs  frequently  betrays  a  want  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  is  even  sometimes  positively  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Scotticisms  abound  in  his  work,  and  we  occa¬ 
sionally  meet  with  words  and  phrases  which  are  only  in  use 
in  particular  districts  of  Scotland.  But  although  he  is 
I  neither  a  great  poet  nor  a  great  literary  artist,  Mr  Wilson 
is  an  earnest  and  fearless  thinker,  who  can  give  impassioned 
and  powerful  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  The  poem  before 
us  is  controversial  and  argumentative  in  its  tone.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  fifteen  chapters,  in  each  of  which  some  popular 
theological  or  ethical  topic  is  discussed  in  a  spirited  but 
discursive  manner,  and,  although  it  is  logically  consistent 
throughout,  and  written  in  a  uniform  metre,  the  poem,  as 
a  whole,  has  neither  harmony  nor  unity  of  design.  The 
author  is  a  theist,  and  it  is  his  principal  object  to  criticise 
the  creed  of  to-day,  and  to  expose  the  weakness  of  its 
philosophical  basis.  Incidentally,  however,  ho  does,  in  a 
certain  way,  indicate  his  own  belief,  and  trace,  in  some¬ 
what  vague  outline,  ”  a  creed  of  to-morrow.”  In  a 
prose  introduction  to  his  poem,  written  in  a  style  that 
reminds  us  of  Mr  Emerson — to  whom  he  is  evidently 
greatly  indebted — Mr  Wilson  enunciates  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  his  creed.  His  prose  is  not  so  clear 
and  intelligible  as  his  verse,  but  this  introduction  contains 
a  few  sentences  and  phrases  that  deserve  to  be  quoted. 

”  The  partial  rights  and  truths  constituted  .  by  Revela- 
tionalism  can  no  longer,”  he  writes,  ”  be  permitted  to  claim 
a  superior  sanctity,  or  to  domineer  over  the  more  general 
and  redemptive  truths  and  rights  of  that  Rationalism  of 
which  Revelationalism  is  but  an  earlier  phase,**  The  italics 
are  ours.  Here  is  another  suggestive  paragraph  : 

The  intense  egotism  of  the  religions  sentiment  has  elevated  that 
sentiment  into  a  position  of  authority,  to  which  its  conquests  for 
the  public  good  do  not  support  a  title.  In  lieu  of  facts  valuable 
for  time,  it  presents  hypotheses  of  eternity.  It  names  the  ground 
it  occupies  sacred,  and  denounces  all  actual  and  provisional  con¬ 
quest  of  God’s  works  secular.  We  have  now  advanced  to  an 
elevation  from  which  we  see  that  all  truth  is  sacred,  all  error 
secular.  There  is  no  other  logical  distinction. 

The  poem  itself  is  intensely  personal.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  results  of  the  author’s  own  lifelong  and  severe  thought  on 
religious  and  social  questions.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
book  is  deeply  interesting,  but  the  writer  himself  is  hardly 
less  so.  It  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  do  justice  to  a 
work  of  this  description  without  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  disposal,  as  no  short  extracts  we  could  give  would 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  poem.  But  wo  must  quote  a 
few  stanzas  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  matter  of  Mr 
Wilson’s  *  Creed  of  To-morrow,’  and  the  following,  from 
the  chapter  headed  ”  Theogony,”  will  best  bear  severance 
from  the  context : 

Best  of  the  antiquarian  gods ! 

Thv  worship  most  hath  fettered  me 
But  thine  are  not  the  wretched  loads 
Which  staggered  many  a  century : 
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For,  through  the  dark  I  aee  thee  shine 
Beyond  the  godhead  and  the  glare, 

A  man  in  manhood  more  divine 
Than  any  god  erected  there. 

•  *  •  •  ♦  ■ 

The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is  mine, 

The  faith  that  God  is  God  to-day ; 

By  this  day’s  dew  the  roses  dine, 

And  not  by  rain-drops  passed  away  ; 

But  men  reject  his  nobler  trust 
l^obly  to  repose  on  him, 

Until  the  dav  aoout  our  dust 
He  lighted  up,  again  grows  dim. 

*  a  *  • 

And  we  have  set  him  on  the  throne, 

In  room  of  nature’s  Deity ; 

A  man  who  toiled  for  bread,  unknown 
Through  thirty  years’  obscurity  : 

Who  called  the  nations  God  had  made 
And  kindly  cared  for,  “  dogs  ”  and  “  swine,” 
Denounced  what  Moses  says  God  said 
As  more  of  devilish  than  divine  : 

Erred  in  his  facts ;  reformed  his  creed  ; 

And  stored  his  mind  from  frailer  men  ; 

Thought  mustard  had  the  smallest  seed 
And  that  the  stars  might  fall  like  rain ; 

Left  unconvinced  the  very  clime 
His  mission  purposed  to  restore 
From  civil  thrall,  or  moral  crime, 

And  plunged  it  deeper  than  before. 

The  poem  that  gives  the  title  to  the  Hon.  Hoden  Noel’s 
volume  is  the  naost  interesting  it  contains.  *  The  Bed  Flag  * 
treats  of  the  wilder  revolutionary  movements  of  our  own 
time.  Its  author  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  this 
difficult  subject,  for  his  ideas  are  neither  very  striking,  very 
sound,  nor  very  original,  but  he  certainly  deserves  credit 
for  attempting  to  enlarge  the  range  of  the  themes  on 
which  our  English  poets  are  wont  to  discourse.  Some  of 
the  satirical  passages  in  this  poem,  moreover,  are  rather 
spirited,  although,  perhaps,  also  somewhat  broad.  Here  is 
a  portion  of  a  speech  in  which  a  Tory  Qigadibs  unfolds  his 
social  philosophy  and  the  policy  he  would  desire  to  see 
enforced  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  discontent 
of  the  poor ; 

What  was  I  saying?  Well  these  Radicals 
I’amper  the  carnal  part  of  pauper  pals 
Unduly ;  why  not  teach  them  to  endure 
With  fortitude  these  ills  they  cannot  cure  ? 

Throw  them  a  sop  of  wholesome  moral  saws — 

(Ah !  pestilent  **  education  ” — thaV$  the  cause, 

Which  makes  them  carp  at  our  existing  law's). 

The  dogs  are  always  yelping  for  a  bone, 

Fling  them  to  bite  a  weighty  moral  stone. 

In  a  series  of  short  poems,  headed  **W&r:  1870 — 1,** 
Mr  Noel  has  not  been  so  successful  even  as  he  is  in  the 
poem  from  which  we  have  quoted ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
other  pieces  in  his  book  are  vague  in  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  feeble  in  expression. 

Dr  Bennett’s  ‘  Songs  for  Sailors  *  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sequel  to  his  ‘Contributions  to  a  Ballad  History  of 
England,’  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  volume  before 
us  is  quite  equal  in  merit  to  its  predecessor.  In  his 
preface.  Dr  Bennett  explains  that  the  object  he  has  in  view 
is  “to  supply  our  sailors  and  the  people  with  songs  which 
shall  make  our  Hawke  and  Rodney,  our  Duncan  'and 
Collingwood,  more  than  names  to  them ;  ”  and  he  adds 
that  “  the  adoption  or  neglect  of  his  songs  by  our  blue¬ 
jackets  themselves  ”  will  determine  whether  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  failed.  The  ballads  descriptive  of  great  naval 
engagements  in  this  volume  seem  to  us  admirably  tnited 
to  the  taste  of  a  forecastle  audience,  being  spirited  and 
dramatic  narratives,  full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed 
sentiment,  and  having  a  simple,  dashing,  musical  roll  and 
movement  that  remind  us  of  some  songs  that  are  favourites 
with  all  sailors.  Occasionally  Dr  Bennett  uses  words  and 
phrases  that  sailors  may  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding, 
but  these  are  rare,  and  the  touches  of  humour  he  intro¬ 
duces  into  his  ballads  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that  they 
will  relish.  Here  are  two  stanzas  from  “  Hawke  in 
Quiberon  Bay,”  which  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  style 
of  Dr  Bennett’s  ballads  : 

“To  their  Admiral  lay  me  gun  to  gun,” 

Said  Hawke  ;  said  the  Master,  **  It  can’t  be  done ; 

Would  you  have  me  on  the  shoals  to  run, 

Our  ports  to  the  Soleil’s  laying?” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Hawke,  “the  risk  to  show. 


But  now  but  mind  my  orders  ;  so 
To  his  muzzles  the  Royal  George  must  go  ; 

Lay  me  there,  not  a  word  more  saying.” 

Down  on  her  we  drove  through  foam  and  blast, 

And  close  to  her  side  we  swept  at  last. 

But  in  between  us  the  Th^s^e  past, 

By  Jove,  but  she  made  a  blunder! 

She  took  the  dose  for  her  Admiral  meant. 

With  that  she  surely  was  content ; 

*  A  roar — a  lurch — and  down  she  went 
With  a  shriek  as  she  went  under. 

But  Dr  Bennett  is  not  content  with  celebrating  the  glories 
of  war,  he  sings  also,  and  no  less  vigorously,  of  the 
joys  and  blessings  of  peace.  In  particular,  he  seeks  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  he  apostrophises  as  “  our  Great  England 
over  the  water.”  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  wish  him 
success  in  this  part  of  his  undertaking. 

Mr  Bulkeley  is  a  disciple  of  Mr  Robert  Browning,  who 
can  not  only  imitate  that  poet’s  style  very  cleverly,  but 
who  also  is  gifted  with  some  of  his  master’s  skill  in  mental 
analysis.  Judging  from  the  volume  before  us,  we  should 
say  that  Mr  Bulkeley  has  a  special  predilection  for  patho¬ 
logical  subjects.  “  Walled  In  ”  is  a  lyrical  monologue,  in 
which  an  imprisoned  nun,  distracted  with  suffering  and 
passion,  tells  the  story  of  her  love  and  the  terrible  punish¬ 
ment  it  brought  upon  herself  and  her  lover.  There  is 
genuine  power  displayed  in  this  poem,  and  also  in  another 
of  a  similar  cast,  entitled  ‘  Not  an  Apology,’  in  which  a 
wretched  woman,  imprisoned  for  stealing,  makes  her  con¬ 
fession  to  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol.  We  quote  three 
stanzas  '  from  the  latter  as  a  specimen  of  the  more 
interesting  portions  of  Mr  Bulkeley ’s  volume  : 

For  there’s  a  church  just  up  the  street — 

Me  ?  No,  I  never  thought  to  go. 

*Taint  meant  for  us, — but  full  of  meat. 

And  warmly  dressed,  and  always  so — 

So  very  clean  the  goers  seem, 

I  understand  they  could  not  dream 
Of  filching  victuals ;  yet  I’ve  read 
(Though  very  like  the  papers  lie. 

As  most  of  us)  that  these  well-fed 
Good  people  act  most  wickedly 
Sometimes,  and  steal  for  very  lust, 

’  While  we,  sir,  steal  because  we  must. 

Must !  mast !  I  am  not  lying  now  ; 

If  you,  sir,  felt  your  belly  pinch. 

And  pinch  until  you  came  to  know 
That  you  were  starving  inch  by  inch. 

And  that  your  brat  was  faring  worse, 

You’d  lake  the  food,  and  risk  the  curse. 

‘  Christine :  a  Phantasy,’  is  a  bewildered  and  bewil¬ 
dering  book,  which  has  no  discoverable  purpose  or  aim,  and 
yet  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  culture.  The  writer’s 
illustrations  extend  sometimes  over  several  pages,  and  dis¬ 
tract  his  own  mind  as  well  as  the  reader’s  from  the  subject 
with  which  he  is  dealing,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  strange 
that  such  a  work  as  this  should  be  dedicated  to  Mr  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Does  Mr  A.  de  D.  Faber  know  Mr  Carlyle’s 
opinions  regarding  writers  of  verse  of  this  description,  and 
even  of  a  much  higher  quality  ? 

Mr  Louis  Brand’s  “  Urban  Grandier  ”  is  a  fairly  well 
told  story  in  verse,  and  his  volume  besides  contains  several 
passable  translations  from  Schiller,  Horace,  Catullus,  and 
Homer.  Although  a  work  of  humble  pretensions,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  promise. 
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of  Mils  Metejard’s  *  Life  of  Wedgwood  the  second  is  made 
up  of  extracts  from  Mr  Fox  Bourne’s  *  English  Merchants;’ 
the  third,  is  condensed  from  the  late  Earl  of  Dundonald’s 
*  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman/  and  so  on.  This  is  a  read¬ 
able  and  instructive  volume  ;  but  it  should  have  been  shown 
more  exactly  how  it  has  been  prepared  at  second-hand. 

Punches  Pocket-Book  for  1873  is  full  of  information  and 

fun.  It  contains  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ordinary  heads 

of  useful  information,  and  some  of  the  comical  sketches 

Tayier,  Rev.  c.  B.— Saci^  Recoils,  Ac.,  in  Verse.  (Idmo,  pp.  viii,  175,  I  are  first-rate.  Perhaps  the  cleverest  illustration  is  “  Mr 
2s.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  True  Story  of  Hugh  Noble’s  Flight.  By  the  Authoress  of  'TVhat 
Her  Face  Said.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp  vii,  286,  10s.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

•Tuckermnn.  Charles  K.  >-The  Greeks  of  To-day.  (Post  8to,  |pp.  366.) 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

♦Vambfry,  Arminiua.— History  of  Bokhara  fVom  the  Earliest  Period  down 
to  the  I’resent  Time.  (8vo,  pp.  xxxr,  419.)  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 

Warner,  C.  D.— Back-Log  Studies.  (12mo,  pp.  262,  Is.  6d.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Whitelaw,  |R.,  Edited  by. — Coriolanus.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  158,  2s.) 

Riviiigtons. 

[•  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 


Mr  Southgate’s  Bridal  Bouquet  is  a  very  pretty  volume, 
^'offered,”  especially,  “to  those  who,  with  mutual  affection, 
are  about  to  be,  or  have  just  been,  united  in  the  divine 
bonds  of  matrimonial  fellowship.’’  In  it  are^iven  extracts, 
in  prose  and  verse,  from  between  five  and  six  hundred 
authors,  ranging  alphabetically  from  Addison  to  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  chronologically  from  Homer  to  Swinburne,  all 
designed  “  to  indicate  the  means  of  matrimonial  iiappiness 
and  content.’’  These  extracts  are  grouped  under  the  several 
headings  of — The  Meeting — Love — Lovers — Courtship — 
Beauty — Marriage — Husband  and  Wife — Happy  Home.  It 
ought  to  be  welcome  as  a  gift-book  among  many  lovers, 
but  prosaic  people  will  of  course  avoid  it. 

Multum  in  Parvo  is  a  collection  of  “  thoughts  ”  for  each 
day  in  the  year ;  the  passages,  though  devotional  in  their 
tone,  being  mostly  selected  from  authors  who  are  generally 
avoided  in  such  compilations.  Emerson  is  the  favourite 
teacher,  and  many  choice  sentences  from  his  writings  are 
here  given,  together  with  others  from  Fichte,  Tersteegen, 
F.  W.  Bobertson,  and  various  other  liberal  thinkers  and 
writers. 

Two  other  volumes  of  the  late  Canon  Melvill’s  Sermons 
contain  forty  discourses  preached  by  him  in  his  later  years, 
nnd  they  are  pi'efaced  by  a  short  memoir  of  one  of  the 
worthiest  and  most  impressive  preachers  of  recent  times. 

Mr  Caswall’s  Hymns  and  Poems  show  a  great  deal  of 
vigour  and  appropriateness  as  devotional  pieces  for  pious 
Catholics ;  but  outsiders  will  find  in  them  painful  evidence 
of  the  gross  materialism  and  coarse  idolatry  that  are 
inseparable  from  extreme  orthodoxy. 

In  Poems  of  the  Inner  Life  we  have  a  much  purer  collec¬ 
tion  of  religious  verse.  Its  extracts  are  from  Wordsworth, 
Mr  Browning,  Mr  Tennyson,  and  other  poets  whose  writings 
can  help  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  longings  of  humanity. 

Sacred  Records^  etc.,  in  Verse  is  a  small  volume  of 
original  poetry  by  a  clergyman  who  shows  considerable 
facility  of  rhyming  and  a  kindly  disposition. 

Some  very  pleasant  gossiping  essays,  by  Mr  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  are  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Bosk-Log 
Studies.  Mr  Warner  is  one  of  the  group  of  New  England 
essayists  who  have  inheiited  the  peculiar  art  that  flourished 
in  England  from  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele  to  those 
of  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  among 
us.  Mr  Warner  not  only  writes  very  gracefully,  but  is  also 
a  genial  exponent  of  the  best  sort  of  American  thought. 

Mr  Evelyn  Abbott’s  Selections  from  Lucian  appear  to  be 
c.irefully  edited,  and  the  book  is  copiously  supplied  with 
notes. 

There  is  some  fair  editing,  for  schoolboys,  also  in 
Mr  Whitelaw’s  Coriolanus,  the  latest  contribution  to  the 
very  handy  and  handsomely  printed  “  Eugby  Edition  ’’  of 
Shakespeare. 

If  cram-books  for  examinations  are  in  any  case  to  be 
commended,  some  praise  may  be  given  to  Mr  Band  for  the 
mass  of  compact  information  that  he  has  given  in  Dates 
<iud  Events  in  English  History,  and  Places  and  Facts  in 
Physical  and  Political  Geography. 

For  the  following  notes  on  books  that  were  included  in 
cur  previous  list  we  had  not  space  last  week ; 

Brave  Mens  Footsteps  is  a  boy’s  book  compiled  from 
various  familiar  sources.  The  first  chapter  is  an  epitome 


Lowe’s  Surplus.”  Mr  Lowe  is  represented  as  the  respectable 
man  of  the  pantomime,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  carrying 
his  surplus.  The  clown  (stars  and  stripes)  has,  however, 
cleverly  relieved  him  of  it,  and  is  surveying  the  Christmas 
goose,  labelled  3,000,000/.,  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  City  Diary  and  Almanack  is,  in  the  introduction,  as 
well  supplied  as  ever  with  compact  information  of  a  sort 
specially  useful  to  City  people,  and  its  value  is  much 
increased  by  its  being  interleaved  with  blotting  paper. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  best  of 
all  the  extra  numbers  that  the  magazines  are  in  the  habit 
of  publishing  at  this  tim^  of  the  year.  Eschewing  tales 
and  verse  for  Christmas  time,  it  provides  us  with  a  sober 
summary  of  the  past  year’s  history.  Beviewing  with  some 
detail  the  progress  of  political,  literary,  artistic,  dramatic, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  events,  it  also  finds  space  for 
shorter  articles  on  racing,  shooting,  and  other  topics. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  name  the  other  Christmas 
numbers  that  are  before  us.  That  of  London  Society  is  as 
freely  illustrated  as  usual,  and  contains  an  abundance  of 
light  reading.  That  of  the  St  James's  Magazine  includes 
tales  by  Miss  Healy  and  Miss  Meteyaid,  and  an  interesting 
“  Beminiscence  of  the  West,”  by  Miss  Hopley.  Doom's 
Day  Camp,  the  Christmas  number  of  *  All  the  Year 
Bound,’  contains  half-a-dozen  tales  supposed  to  have  been 
related  by  a  party  brought  together  by  chance  at  a  wild 
American  spot.  London  Mixture  is  a  very  lively  holiday 
number  of  ‘  Good  Things.’  The  Christmas  number  of  the 
Publishers'  Circular,  besides  giving  the  prices  of  all  the 
books  of  the  season,  contains  ninety  or  more  pictures  from 
them,  thus  affording  great  help  to  buyers,  besides  being  in 
itself  a  very  pretty  picture-book. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


nr  the  DATS  of  H7  YOUTH.  By  Amelia  B-  Edvardi, 

Author  of  *  Barbara’s  History,*  Ao.  8  TOla 

BITTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake,  Author  of 

‘  Claude,'  *  Helen’s  First  Lore,*  Ac,  8  Tole. 

“We  recommend  'Ruth  Maxwell*  for  perusal.  •There  is  much  cood 
matter  in  it,  clever  and  racy  dialogue,  and  situations  and  scenes  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.*’ — Messenger. 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  *  Anne  Dysart/ 

Ac.  3toIs. 

“A  well-written  story.  .  .  Godfrey’s  character  is  finely  drawn.’’-— 
Athenseum 

“  This  story  is  well  and  rividly  told ;  the  author’s  style  is  natural  and 
agreeable.’’— Dolly  News. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Laugton,'  Aa  3  vols. 

'*  This  story  ftilflls  the  promise  found  in  *  Breezie  Langton,*  and  deserves 
the  popularity  foretold  tor  its  author.  This  style  has  gained  in  refinement 
and  vigour  witliout  loHing  any  of  its  da»li  and  sparkle  that  make  it  so  attrac¬ 
tive.  'False  Cards ’  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end.’’— Rost. 

*  False  Cards  *  will  be  a  popular  novel.’*— Athemeum. 

TEEVOE  COUET.  By  Mrs  H.  B.  Panll-  StoU- 

“  This  novel  will  delight  many  readers,’’— Morning  Post. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough- 
street.  . 


J)ORE‘ 


S  GREAT  PICTURE  of 


With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  85 
to  Six.  Admisi>ion,  Is.  _ 


“CHRIST  LEAVING 

)y  22  feet. 

New  Bond-street 


Ten 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


Pabquxt  Flooriho  Mahufacttrbrs  to  Hi8  Imperial  Majesty 
YUS  Emperor,  akd  all  tub  Courts,  Public  Buildikos, 
AND  Museums  op  Germany. 


Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  ASENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNER8-8TREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

Faculty  of  Medidoe.  Tlie  ClasBCS  will  recom- 

tr.cnoc*  oil 'I  huniday.  Jan.  3, 1^73. 

I  Hcultiia  of  Arta  and  Laws  (inclndinfir  the 
n«r  nitni«nt  of  the  Fine  Arts),  and  of  Science, 
'i  lie  Lent  Term  will  commence  on  Moudojf,  Jan.  6, 
1.  7t. 

I  lie  Schools  for  Boys  between  the  ag'esof  seven 
c;id  ^ixte«n.  The  Lent  Term  will  begin  on  Tues- 
<fav.  Jan.  H,  1873. 

Ti  e  Evening  Classes  for  Classics,  Modem  I.nn- 
(  u  u  es.  Mathematicrt,  &c.  The  Lent  Term  will 
<  cHiiineiiee  on  Monday,  Jan.  13. 1873. 

I'nispcctuscs  of  the  various  Departments  of  the 
r».lh'"e  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offlee  of  tlie 
(di.’etj:c  on  application,  either  personally  or  by 
Jelter. 

'I  lie  College  is  close  to  tlic  Oower-street  station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Hallway,  and  only  a  few 
iiilnutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
tViStern,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Kailwaya 

JOHN  HOBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Coundl. 


VLADY  (Theist),  desires  a  re- 

riigagement  as  Gove.mess  (Daily  or  Resi- 
dentx  Higb-claKS  English;  superior  drawing  and 
painting  (certificate  and  medals);  Parisian  French  ; 
grainmaticul  German  and  Italian';  Music  highest 
referi'iices,  English  and  foreign.  Liberal  sidary. 
A.,  30  york-strect,  Buckinghain*gatc,  S.NV. 


rrWENTIETII  ANNUAL  WINTER 

X  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  riCTUHES 
by  British  and  Foreign  Artists  is  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  French  Gallery.  120  pMlIraall.  from  half-past 
nine  till  halNpast  live  o'clock.— Admission,  Is. ; 
catalogue,  Cd. 


VTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

It  DI3EA8ES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
PiiYsiciA.N— Dr  BARR  MF:AD0WS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray's-inn-road,  King's* 
cross,  on  Moudays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  from,  blx  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
Irom  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Seo. 


PHIENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

Street  and  Charing-cross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

I’rorapt  and  liberal  l.oss  Settlements. 
Insurances' cfl'ected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GKO.  W.  I.OVELL.  Secretary. 


piICENIX  FIKE  ASSURANCE 

I  COMPANY.  LOMBARD  STREET  and 
CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 

Established  in  1782. 

Trustees  and  Directors. 


Decimus  Burton,  Kfq. 
Travera  Buxton,  Km]. 
The  lluiibie.  .las,  Ityiig. 
John  Cluttoii,  Kki], 
Octavius  Edward  Ccope, 
Esq. 

John  Coope  Davis,  F.sq. 
George  Arthur  Fuller. 
Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Good- 
hart,  Esq. 

Osgood  H  anbury,  Jun. 


Esq. 


I  Esq. 
William  Whitbread,  £eq. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Joliii  l.ubbock, 
Bart.,  BI.P.,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Thomas  Lucas, 
Esq. 

John  Dorrien  Magens, 
Esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley, 
Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 
Wm.  James  Tltompson, 


Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
Walter  Bird,  Esq. 


George  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 
John  J.  Brooiuficld.  Assistant  Secretary. 


Insurances  against  J.osa  by  Fire  are  cfTectod  by 
tliePlHENlX  COilPANY  upon  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  1‘roperiy,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favoiiialiic  Terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  ita 
cngageinenfs  are  always  met  by  this  Company 
are  well  known,  and  the  importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Public  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  since  its  cstablisliment  it  has  paid  more 
tlian  Ten  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Losses  by  Fire. 


Insurances  with  tliis  Company  expiring  at 
('hristmna  must  be  renewed  within  Fifteen  days 
tliereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices, 
l.onibnrd-Btrect  and  Chiiring-cross.  and  with  the 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 


Cancer  hospital  (issi), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  wliicb  this  Institution  issuecfally  devoted. 
From  the  first  synaptomsof  attaciL  one  long  course 
has  oommonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  ae  to  see  it  in  its  true  projiortions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  liumanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrilice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  tiiey  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  SB  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  bi'fore  thdr 
eyes.  This,  therefure,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  tills  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

Subscrintioni  will  be  most  tliankAilIy  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  tne  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Uertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's 
Palace.  8.  W. 

Baukers.— Messrs  Coulta  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out.  Patients'  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  KsUblished  18U3. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
niall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  Xl,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£70aU00. 

The  Directors  of  the  above  Company  are  pre- 
jiared  to  receive  applications  for  the  apiiointiiieiit 
*.f  *•  General  Mana^r  and  '•ecretary.*'  It  is  ei-sen- 
tisl  that  candidates  should  possess  a  thorough 
acqiiniiitaiicc  with  Fire  Insurance  business,  ami 
lie  vkiltul  III  rom'spondence,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Freueli  and  German  language*  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  '1  lie  age  of  Candidates  not  to  exceed  forty- 
live.  Salary  to  commence  at  £  1,200  per  annum. 

All  applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  at  tlie  Office,  sealed,  and  addicsned  to  tlie 
Clinirmsii  of  the  Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Coni- 
]»Mny,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  X7th  January  uext. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


TMI'KRIAL  firk  insurance 

C(|»II-ANY.  EiUblUhed  la<n. 

I  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  aud  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.  W. 

(.  cpltcl,  £  1,600,000.  I'sid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

loIlcUs  railing  due  at  Christmas  should  be 
r«n<-wtd  before  the  9th  January,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


IV  ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

-Lt  tile  insurance  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  ^Mh  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  aud  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

I.ondun  :  61  Tbreodneedle-street,  E.C. 

Wesbeud  Office,  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 

December,  1872. 


The  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street, 
S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  fur  lusur- 
niices  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insuriiuces  on  which  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  fifteen  days  from  the  said 
Ouarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  I'remium. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £4,060,918 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums . £102,478 

Interest .  63,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,410,813 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
apiiliratioii. 

The  Directors  are  ri'udy  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  ecentary. 


GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

^  SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 
FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vic., 
rap  93,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gri'sham  Society. 
Ttiey  are  a  Mrfect  family  provision,  not  suliject 
to  the  eontrul  of  tiie  liusband  or  of  iiis  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  tlie 
life  of  her  husband  for  tier  own  separate  use.  A 
married  man  mav  insure  tiis  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  cliildren. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society's  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actoary  and  Secretory. 


Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
MiUions. 

Head  Office— 11  Lombard-street,  Londm,  E.C. 
West- End  Office— 4  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Directors. 

Chairman— JAMES  GOOD80N,  Ei«q. 
Deputy-Chairman-ARCHIBALDHAMILTON, 
Ksq. 

Henry  Hulsc  Berens,  John  G  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Esq.  Frederick  H.  Jausoii, 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter,  Esq. 

Esq.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Esq.  j  John  Martin,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devns,  Esq.  '  Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Fraucis  Hart  Dyke,Ksq.  Abraham  J.  Hobarts, 
Sir  W  alter  R.  Farqubar,  '  Esq. 

Bart.  I  William  Steven,  Esq. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  G.  TaliMt,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.  M.P, 

Kicliard  M.  Harvey,  Heury  Vigue,  Esq. 

Esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary — Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B. — Fire  Policies  wbicii  expire  at  Christmas 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  Junuaiy. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid-up  and 

invested  .  £1.000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of. . .  £2,780,000 

Total  Annual  income .  *  3C0,00O 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  - 
X  and  globe  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Coi  nhill,  London ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

rremiums,  1871,  £’272,949.  Reserve  Fuad, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131. •'>94. 

Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  dse  Christmas 
ghouid  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5J,  and  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  invite  APl'LlCA'l  IcNS 
for  DEBENTURES  for  a  limited  aincuitt,  to 
replace  those  falling  due  on  December  31st. 

By  order, 

R,  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 


Palmers  ton-buildings.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  OliiE.VTAL 
STEABl  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  bcok  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  iheir 
steamers  for 

From  South-  From 


GIBRALTAR! 

MALTA  / 

•A  L  E  X  A  N-  I 
DRIA  ( 

•ADEN 
•BOMBAY 
tOALLE 
t.UADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
tPENANG 
tSINGAPORE  I 
ten  IN  A  I 

t  JAP AN  J 


ampton. 
Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  3  p.m. 

Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 


Thursday,  l^e 
5  and  19,  at 
2  p.m. 


1 

1 


Brindisi. 


Every  MoF.dny 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Deo. 
2. 16,  and  30.  at 
5  a.m. 


tAUSTEALlA  |  ,  ^ 

tN  K W  ZEA-  !  Thursday,  Dec.)  Monday.Dcc.  2 
LAND  J  19,  at  2  p.m.  >  & 30,  at  6  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  J 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany's  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning, 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  rnday 
morning,  Dec,  13  and  27.  . 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Ii  riday 


morning,  Dec.  27. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  chaise 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  or 
Sue*  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 


Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BUliter-street,  E.C.  (Souto^ 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Bloney  and  Freight 
and  ail  other  informatiou,  apply  at  the  Company  ■ 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-btreei.  London,  or  Oriental- 


place,  Southampton. 


rPHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

X  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBICJ 
COBIPANY'S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
caiefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
Ldbig's,  tiic  inventor’s,  signature.  Bewared  all 
imitation  extract. 
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BURN  THE  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 


SIX,  EIGHT,  AND  TEN  HOURS. 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  hare  been  made 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £437,002. 

This  Office  is  distin<>rui8hed  by  its  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £2,700,790 
having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
auftice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 
Offices — 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  street, 
Norwich. 

December  24, 1872. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purciiasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  I 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  ' 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  ! 

Iirice  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
douming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  ICeason*  I 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  j 
nt  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  Cd.  per  put. 

TVJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

X  X  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
-  hnir  to  its  pristine  line,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
.JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  publie  in  a  more  con- 
c<.‘nt  rated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3b.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  parity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
O  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.'t  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemista  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  fcc., 

Anqbl-P^sbaob,  93  Uppbr  Tuambs-Strbbt, 
Lon  DO  IT. 

KINAHAH'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  nn rivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brand  v.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan's  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCH FIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  U 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C , 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Aiisted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

rive  Trays .  5  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illnstrste 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
-with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
4he  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
4be  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
Fpedmens  are  rare  and  ail  more  select.  | 


^HE  GRE.4T  WINTER  SALE  of  CHINESE, 

JAPANESE,  AND  INDIAN  ARTICLES 

HAS  NOW  COMMENCED 

AT  THE  warehouse; 

117  and  119  REGENT-STREEt] 

INEXPENSIVE  CHRIST.VIAS  PltESKNTS, 

Fans,  Screens,  Bamboo  Baskets, 

Thonsands  jf  Lacquered  Trays, 

From  0(1.  each. 

Tea  Caddies, 

Cigar  Boxes,  Glove  Boxes, 

Handkerchief  Boxes, 

Straw -worked  Boxes, 

Embroiderfd  Banner  Screens, 

EXQUISITELY -PAINTED  FOLDING 
SCREENS, 

JAPANESETOYS, 

CHINESE  TOYS, 

JAPANESE  PORCELTiN^  ^ 

cITTn  ESE  PokCELA  IN^ 

DESSERT  SETS,  CUPS  and  SAUCERS, 
MAGNIFICENT  JARS,  from  214.  tiie  pair, 
JAPANESE  PAINTIJ^Son  SILK, 

RICH  EMBROIDERED 

JAPANESE  DRESSES, 
Brilliant  Specimens  of  Artistic  Colonring, 
Useful  Christmas  Presents  at  tlie  Great 
BAZAAR  of  ORIENTAL  CURIOSITIES. 

117  and  119  REGENT-STREET. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  oelebratiHl  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  iU  delightful  fragrauce  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  sklu. 

MAIfUPACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  ScU-fitting 
Candies. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  aud  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  Bss  name  on  each  tablet 

OINNEPORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Ttdrty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pare  solution  of  Blagresis  as  the 
bwt  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
II KARTBU KN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
indigestion  ;  and  as  the  beat  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  oonstitutlons,  eapcdally  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CIIEMISTS 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  f>N  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  OSS  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


ORATEFUL-C03IFORT1NO. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAEFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  tne  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careAiI  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
providixl  our  breakfast  tables  with  s  delicately 
flavoured  beven^e  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bifls.” — Civil  Service  Gsxette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  Is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomceopathio  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Csrioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


rilHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 
JL  silver — The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  KIkiugton  and  Co.,  is  tne  best  article 
next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as 
such,  either  usefally  or  omamcntslly,  as  by  no 
test  can  It  be  distinguished  flrom  real  sliver. 

A  small,  nsefbl  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 


Psltema 


12  Dessert  forks  . . 


12  Tea  s|K>ons . 

C  Kgg  spoons,  flit^wls 
2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls 
1  Mustard  spoon,  gt.  bl. 
1  Psir  of  sugar  tongs ... 
1  Fair  of  flih  carvers  ... 

1  Batter  knife . 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

1  Sugar  sifter . . 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 

Bead 

or 

Thread. 

King's 

or 

Shell. 

£  B.  d 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  (I. 

1  10  . 

2  1  . 

2  4  . 

1  10  . 

1  1  . 

2  4  . 

1  2  . 

1  7  . 

1  10  . 

1  2  . 

I  7  . 

1  10  . 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

1  1  . 

.  9  . 

.  12  . 

.  13  6 

.  6  . 

.  •  . 

.  0  . 

.  6  . 

.  8  . 

.  0  . 

.  S  . 

.  4  . 

.  4  0 

.  1  6 

.  2  . 

.  2  8 

.  2  6 

.  8  0 

.  4  . 

.  10  S 

1  2  6 

1  8  0 

.  2  8 

.  3  6 

.  S  9 

.  10  . 

.  11  . 

.  12  . 

.  8  . 

.  4  . 

.  4  . 

9  1  . 

11  IS  6 

12  14  6 

Any  article  to  be  had  eingly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
number  of  knives,  fko.,  £2  15e.  A  second  (inality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern : — Table  Spoons  and  Forks, 
£  I  3s.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  16s.  0d.  Tea  Spoons, 
11s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white 
metal,  £3  15s.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  niokeL 
£7  i7s.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Sliver  on  nickel A  set 
of  fonr,  plain  elegant  pattern,  £9;  a  set  of  four, 
beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  four,  fluted 
pattern,  £12  10a  ;  chased  and  engrared  patterns 
from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver : 

Three  glasses,  12s.  to  £2  6d. ;  Four  glasses,  16s. 
to  £2  18s.;  Six  glasses,  £1  4s.  to  £4  16s.;  Seven 
glasses,  £1  18b.  to  £7  10s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  128.  to 
£5  AS. ;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to  £15  15s. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forka  from  45s.  to 
£9  12s.  the  dozen  pair.  Cases  from  8s 

Fish  Eaters — Knives,  from  4As.  to  06s.  the 
dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  £4  4s.  to  £8  8s.  6d. 
the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  8b.  and  15s.  Fish 
Carvers,  in  cases,  from  15s.  to  84s.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  repiatlng  done  by  the  patent 
process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appointmentto  H.R.  H.the  Prince 
of  W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  M’.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4.  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 

foods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Lingdom  by  Railway  la  trifling.  WILL1A51  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate.  , 

OS L E R ’ S  crystal"  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. . 
LONDON — Show  Koomi,45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIBMINOH  AM— Manufactory  and  Show  Beoms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 

OLD  COINS  for  SALE,  CHEAP.— 

Gold,  Silver,  aud  Copper,  in  Greek,  Roman, 
Eugllah,  Scotch,  Ac.  Lists  Free.  Apply,to  W. 
EGGLESTON,  Dewsbury.— Volns  i’urehased. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  PERIODICAL. 

THEM  EDI  CAL  ll  E  C  0  R  D  : 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE,  SURGERY, 
OBSTETRICS,  AND  THE  ALLIED  SCIENCES. 

No.  I  on  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1873. 

object  of  this  Weekly  Periodical  will  be  to  sapply  medical  readers  with  a  condensed,  readable,  and  reliable  analysis  of  the 
A  iromense  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  medical  sciences  now  scattered  over  the  surface  of  British  and  Foreign  periodical 
medical  literature.  The  number,  the  bulk,  the  cost,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  transactions  and  periodicals  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
which  this  information  is  contained,  are  now  so  great  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  industrious. 

The  annual  transactions  of  the  great  societies  of  Europe  and  America  alone  occupy  some  scores  of  volumes.  Each  country 
— England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  Spain,  America,  and  the  British  Colonies — boasts  its  own  serial  records  of 
medical  science  and  practice.  In  some  countries  they  are  very  numerous.  Several  of  the  great  continental  schools  and  laboratories 
issue  each  its  own  representative  sheet.  It  is  beyond  the  pow’er  of  the  most  earnest  student,  and  far  more  so  of  the  practitioner 
engaged  in  daily  work,  to  collate  these  sources  of  information,  and  to  gather  from  them  the  help  which  may  be  afforded  to  each  of  us 
in  our  daily  work  by  reference  to  the  labours,  thoughts,  and  suggestions  of  fellow-workers  in  distant  places. 

The  age  of  year-books  has  almoet  paesed  away.  The  activity,  the  diffusion,  and  the  mass  of  scientific  and  practical  labours  in 
medicine  are  so  great,  that  before  the  bulky  tbme,  which  registers  the  efforts,  the  achievements,  the  controversies,  and  the  failures  of 
the  past  year  has  been  compiled  for  publication,  its  contents  have  already  lost  much  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  nearly  all  of  their 
initiative  interest  and  influence  ;  so  that  they  need  already  to  be  interpreted  by  a  new  light,  of  which  the  following  year-book  w'ill 
only  catch  the  fading  reflections. 

The  Afedical  Record  proposes  to  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  contemporaneous  Medical  Science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  a  weekly  publication.  To  the  Bust  Practitioner  it  will  bring  from  week  to  week  the  immediate  news  of  w’hatever 
of  therapeutical  novelty  or  improvement,  of  diagnostic  or  clinical  advance,  the  current  experience  and  research  of  his  brethren 
throughout  the  world  may  contribute.  To  the  Professor,  the  Hospital  Teacher, 'and  the  Student,  it  will,  as  far  as  possibl?,  afford 
a  contemporaneous  review  of  the  work  which  is  in  progress  in  the  laboratories,  hospitals,  post-mortem  rooms  and  biological  institutes 
of  the  great  capitals  of  science ;  in  the  scattered  and  outlying  workshops  of  the  men  of  science  generally,  who  are  occupied  with  the 
pursuit  and  investigation  of  anatomy,  pathology,  physiological  chemistry,  physics,  and  medical  histology.  The  achievements  of 
obstetrical  science,  of  practical  medicine,  and  of  operative  surgery  will  be  chronicled  as  they  occur.  The  record  of  current  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  made  as  nearly  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  task  will  permit.  Analyses  will  be  furnished,  under  each  of  the  heads 
above  suggested,  of  the  more  important  works  appropriate  to  each  division. 

Brief  accounts  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  of  the  contents  of  British  and  Foreign  books  of  value. 

The  undertaking  is  one  of  great  extent  and  difficulty.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  one  of  large  usefulness  and  universal  convenience. 
The  Medical  Record  appeals  for  support  to  ail  classes  of  the  medical  profession. 


The  Medical  Record  will  be  published  weekly,  on  Wednesday,  price  4d. 

Annual  Subscription,  17s.  4d. ;  free  by  post,  19s.  6d. 

Ifc  may  be  ordered  through  all  Booksellers,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  publishers.  Advertisements,  Books  for 
Review,  Exchange  Periodicals,  and  communications  to  the  Editor,  should  be  addressed  to  the  publishers, 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place,  London,  S.W. 


ruptures— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  1b  allowed  by  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  moat  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  Bteel  apiing,  ao  often  hurtful  in  ita  effecta,  ia 
here  avoided,  a  aoft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  boiiy,  while  the  requialle  reaiating  power  ia 
aupplletlby  the  .MOC-MAIN  PAD  and LATENT 
LEVER,  ntting  with  ao  much  ease  and  oloaeneaa 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  Bleep. 

A  deecriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truaa 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inchea  below 
the  hipa,  being  aent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY', 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truaa,  10a.,  2Ib.,  20a.  0d.,  and 
31a.  0d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truaa,  318.  0d.,  43a.,  and  528.  0d. 

Poata^  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Tmaa,  lia.,  and  528.  6d. 
I’uatoge  lYee. 

Poat-offlee  Ordcra  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Picoadillv. 

TT’LASTIG  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  caiiea  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  ITiey  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4a.  6d., 
7a.  Od.,  lOs.,  and  lea.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  338 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


Gn.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
•  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
empiiaticaliy  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stunipa  ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  aeif-adtieaive  ayatera  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  ia  obviated.  O.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  auppllea  the  very  beat  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generaily  pidd  for  the  meet  inferior. 
Seta  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta- 
tlM  Daily  at  57  Great  Rusaell-atreet,  emposite 
Britiah  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.--In  the  press,  'Dentistry;  its  Uac  and 
Abuse.'  By  Q.  fi.  JONES. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  Watches— 

05  and  04  Cheapaide. 

John  Bbnnbtt’b  Gold  Presentation  Watches, 
20  ga.,  30  gs.,  40  ga. 

John  Bennett’s  Ladies’ Gold  Keyless  Watches, 
from  10  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Silver  Watches,  YVithKiyless 
action,  from  6  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Gold  Keyless  Half- Chrono¬ 
meters.  from  30  to  40  gs. 

John  BBNNBrr's  Silver  Half-Chronometers, 
fYom  16  to  85  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Half-Chronometers  are  com- 

fiensated  for  variations  of  tempemture,  ad- 
usted  in  positions,  and  need  no  key. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  English  Hail  Clocks,  chiming 
the  quarters,  fVom  30  gs. 

John  Bknnbtt’s  richly-gilt  Drawing-room 
Clocks,  classic  dcsignk 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Marble  Dining-room  Clocks, 
with  antique  bronzes. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  is-carat  Hall-marked  Chains 
and  choice  Jewellery. 

John  Bbnnbtt's  Clock  and  Watch  Manufactory, 
65  and  04  Cbeapslde. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEFSINE  FOWBEB, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

SOLI  HBDAL,  PARIS  BZHIBITTON,  1867, 
BILVBR  MBDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
aince  1864. 

BOUOAULT’8  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSIKE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persona 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  H.  ZIMMERMANN.  7  Fenn  court, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  "WOBOESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PEBBINS’  SAUCF. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  a  1 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


171  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

Li*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUc  against  tlic  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmorc-street,  Cavcndlsl - 
8qifare(]ate  6  Edwards-street,  Portinau-square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  .Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  thateadi  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bean*  the 
label  used  ao  many  years,  signed 
_ EHzaheth  Lazenby.  _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  ami 

OINTMENT— Glandular  Swellings  in 
the  Throat. — Neuralgia,  tic  dolorenx,  rheurnatism, 
gout,  lumbago,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the 
glands,  muscl^  and  nerves  of  sensation  are  per¬ 
manently  eradicated  by  this  healing,  anti-febrile, 
and  soothing  preparation.  It  is  al^o  a  perfect 
remedy  for  all  skin  diseases,  and  every  kind  of 
superficial  inflammation.  They  soon  lose  their 
angry  and  painful  character  under  the  cooling, 
corrective,  and  healing  influences  of  this  invalu¬ 
able  Ointment.  The  I’llla  have  never  been  ad¬ 
ministered  either  by  hospital  or  private  prac¬ 
titioners  in  dyapepeia  or  liver  complaint  without 
producing  the  deeued  result.  Holloway  a  remedies 
act  well  in  unison,  and  together  are  competent  to 
grapple  aucceaefhlly  with  the  majority  of  mortal 
maladies,  regardless  of  situation. 
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SONGS  FOR  SAILORS. 

BY  W.  C.  BBB-ITBXT. 

Crown  8to7  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  3s.  0d. 

A  CHEAPER  EDITION,  in  Illustrated  Paper  Covers,  Is. 

“  Instinct  with  patriotic  Are.”— Metropolitan. 

**  With  admirable  felicity  he  embodies  national  sentiments  and  emotions  which  stir  the  hearts  of 
the  people.”— Mirror. 

There  is  no  one  nowadays  who  can  compete  with  Dr  Bennett  as  a  popular  song-writer.  In  his 
Tolume  of  Sea  8on(;s*we  find  the  qualities  which  must  secure  its  success.  —Leeds  Mercury. 

”  Buy  it.  my  lads,  and  sing  tiiem  to  your  messmates.’'— Lowestoft  Observer. 

‘‘•There  is  real  poetry  in  these  songs.” — News  of  the  World. 

“  Doctor  Bennett  is  the  most  popular  song-writer  in  England  at  the  present  time.”— Sunderland 
Times. 

‘*  Well  calculated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  forecastle  audience.”— Figaro. 

“  ‘*  He  has  done  right  well  to  describe,  in  ringing  verse,  our  great  navu  fights.”- Illostrated 
London  Newa 

.  ‘‘  They  are  precisely  the  kind  of  songs  that  sailors  most  enjoy.”— Echo. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  London. 

Now  ready,  crown  8ro,  pp.  xxl-308.  Cloth,  lOs.  fid. 

ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

BY  W,  B.  OBBQ-: 

CoNTBNTS  Realisable  Ideals — Malthas  Notwithstanding — Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest— 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development — The  Significance  of 
Life — De  Profuodis — Elsewhere — Appendix. 

‘‘  AS  a  writer — and  we  hold  thinking  to  be  no  inconsiderable  part  of  writing— we  have  long  regarded 
Mr  Greg  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  his  geotTation— so  vast  an  amount,  so  enmess  a  variety,  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  always  such  beauty  and  perfection  of  workmanship.”— Scotsman. 

‘‘  The  essays  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  contain  peihapa  more  deep  and  new  thought  upon 
subjects  of  the  profoundest  interest  tlian  we  nave  ever  seen  compressed  into  the  like  spnoe.  expressed 
with  that  perfect  clearness  which  is  the  pecuiiar  charm  of  the  author's  style,  and  renders  him  intelli¬ 
gible  to  all”— Standard. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Paternoster-row. 

APPROPRIATE  PRESENT  FOR  A  BRIDE. 

This  day.  Small  4to,  printed  on  the  finest  toned  paper  bj  Clay.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Superbly  Bound  in  Cloth,  price  21s., 

THE  BRIDAL  BOUQUET. 

CULLED  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  LITERATURE. 

BY  UBITBY  SOTJTHO-A-TB, 

Author  of  ‘  Many  Thoughta  of  Many  Minds,’  kc.  ke. 

The  Illustrations  are  of  a  most  chaste  and  elegant  character,  from  Designs  by 
J.  D.  WATSON,  E.  M.  WIM PERIS,  and  THOMAS  KENNEDY, 

Engraved  in  the  First  style  of  Art  by  J.  D.  COOPER. 

London  :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-ball-court. 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  (42ND  YEAR), 

ON  JANUARY  4,  1873,  will  be  commenced,  in  No.  1  of  the  New 
Volume,  an  Original  and  Striking  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  *  A  WOMAN’S 
VENGEANCE,’  entitled 

MURPHY’S  MASTER. 

Also  the  first  part  of  an  Interesting  Story,  entitled 

SAVED  BY  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR^ 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

iPEia  .A. i>r asr XT 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAEEHOLDEHS,  INVESTOBS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  moat  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  beat  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investment*  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Keporta,  Dividends,  ke.  kc.  Safe  Inveatmeots  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways.  Debentores,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Tslegrapb  ana  NlseeUaneoas  Shares,  Aa 

.  MESSRS  and  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  38  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

,  Estabushid  1U8.  • 

Bankirs  :  L05D0if  axd  Wbstminstib,  Lotebubt,  LoKDOir,  E.C. 
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alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  dlt'  )stlon  and  asttimila- 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  is. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  3fi  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS 

BOR 

ENGLISH  READERS, 

EDITED  BT  THE 

Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 
Published  Quarterly,  price  2s.  fid.  each. 

This  day  is  published, 

VoL.  XV.— HESIOD,  AND  THEOGNIS. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  DAVIES,  M.A. 

Late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Trans¬ 
lator  of  'Babrius.^ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS. 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

NEW  VOLUMES.  WEALE’S  SERIES. 

Limp  cloth,  is.  each,  postage  2d., 

Dates  and  events  in  ENGLISH 

HISTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Candidates  in 
Public  and  Private  Examinations. 

PLACES  and  PACTS  in  PHYSICAL  and 
POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of* 
Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations. 
Both  volumes  by  the  Rev.  EDGAR  11.  RAND, 
B.A. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO:,  Stationers'- 
hall-oonrt,  E.C. 

‘‘  ’The  best  of  all  Christmas  presents  for  a  boy.” 
—Sun. 

rpHE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  :  A  Com- 

-L  plete  Encyclopedia  of  the  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of 
Boyhood  and  Youth.  Entirely  now  and  greatly 
enlarged  Edition.  700  pp.,  handsomely  bonnd  in 
cloth,  8s.  fid, ;  or  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12s. 
(postage  7d.),  with  10  Vignette  Tithes  printed  in 
gold,  and  over  fiOO  Illustrations. 

“  Mr  Lockwood's  ‘  Boy's  Own  Book  ’  is  the  real 
original  work  (which  we  knew  in  days  long  gone 
1^),  but  in  new  and  much  enlarged  term.  .  .  .* 
Tne  book  is  a  perfect  cyclopedia  on  games,  sports, 
animal  keeping,  tricks,  Ac.  — Saturday  Review.  . 

London :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Slatloners’- 
hall-oourt,  E.C. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

TT^LEOTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

XLi  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers, Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 
TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy «  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST-. 
MENT8  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  London  £.C. 

rpHE  LADIES’  LIST  of  POPULAR 

-L  SONGS  ONLY.  Every  lady  who  sings 
should  write  for  this  list,  as  it  is  a  useful  nnd 
trustworthy  guide.  Gratis  and  post  free. 

Arose  in  heaven.  New  Song. 

By  FRANZ  AB T.  Na  1  In  F,  No  2  in  G, 
4s.;  free  by  post  24  stamps  each.  “This  liitle 

i(em  will  haunt  the  memory  of  those  who  hear  it 
ong  after  the  song  has  ceased.”— Vide  Graphic. 
Also  as  a  Duet,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto,  48. 

New  .  SONGS  and  BALLADS. 

All  Post  Free  at  Half-j>rice  in  Stamps. 

Ihe  Old  SweetStory— Miss  IL  Lindsay  (Mrs  J.  W. 
B]i8S>-4s. 

A  Rose  in  Heaven- F.  Abt,  No:  1  in  P,  No.  2  in 
G— 48.  each. 

A  Rose  in  Heaven— Duet,  Soprano  and  Contralto 
—4s. 

Yon  Ask  Me  for  a  Song— Anne  Frickc  r— 2s. 

Only  One  to  Bless  and  Cheer  Me— W.  T.  W righton 
— dS. 

Not  a  Sparrow  Falleth — F.  Abt  (Sacred)— 3b. 

He  Olveth  His  Beloved  bleep— F.  Abt  (Sacred) 
—3s.  _ 

God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales — B.  Richards— 4s. 
Ditto,  as  a  Four-part  Song,  New  Edition,  post 
fVes  for  foor  stamps. 

London :  Sols  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Barlington-street.  Order  of  all 
Musicsellers. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY,  1S73.  Price 

II*lf*a-Crown. 

CORTXHTS: 

AddrwM  dcHrered  on  NoTcmber  80,  in  the  AaeocUtioa  Hell,  New  York. 
Br  J.  A.  Frottde. 

New  Kdition  of  the  Peeton  Letters.  By  L.  Toalmie  Smith. 

A  Visit  to  Shamyrs  Country  in  the  Autumn  of  1870.  By  Edwin  Ransom, 
F.E.O.S. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Crfticism. 

ThorwiUdsen  in  Copcnhacren  and  In  Borne.  By  J.  B.  Atkinson. 

Of  Alienation.  My  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Rrambleberries. 

Shafteebury  Characteristies.*  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

A  Sketch  of  M.  Thiers. 

On  Prisons.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.B. 

Dulwich  College.  a 

Hereditary  Improvement  ^y  Francis  Galton. 


GBOTB6QUB  ANISkLS,  Invented,  Described,  and 

Portrayed,  by  E.  W.  C»OKK,  R.A.,  F.R.8.,  F  0.8.,  F.Z.8.,  in 
Twenty  four  Plates,  witl  Elucidatory  Comments.  (Systema  Naturae 
non  apud  Llnnieum— Entwickelung^icecbichte.)  Royal  4to,  price  21a. 


The  HISTORY  of  ROMB.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne. 


Translated  and  revised  by  the  Anthor 


ijy  V 
.  Vols.  I. 


and  II.  8to,  80s. 


Oiie  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  tho  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FBOUDE,  M.A. 
12  vola.,  crown  8vo,  price  A3  12s. 

Tho  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Accession  of 

^  James  the  Second.  By  Lord  MACAULAY.  S  vols.,  cro'wn  8vo, 
price  12t. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

.  ainoe  the  Accession  of  George  III.  1760—1860.  By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE 
MAY,  K.C.H.  3  vols.,  crown  8fo,  price  ISs. 

the  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  Ry 

GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford. 
2  vols.,  Sro,  price  28e. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONING- 

TON,  M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SYMOND8.  M. A .  With  a  Memoir  by 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  28b. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP;  Essays  on 

the  Science  of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  MAX  MULLER.  M.A.  3  voU.,  8vo,  £2. 

EXAMINATION  of  SIR  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY,  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his 
Writings.  By  JOI!N  STUART  MILL.  Fourth  Edition,  Svq.  IGs . 


The  PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY.  Br  HBNKY  DDNNIN  i  MACLKOD,  M.A.  Second 
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